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ABSTRi.CT 

Subjective tindingfi of the Atlanta Project are 
presented. This project's prlaary purpose was to test and demonstrate 
the et tecti veness of providing intensive vocational rehabi) Itat ion 
services to federal offenders at two specified states in the 
correctional process. A total of 484 cases were nonitored, 107 of 
which were assigned to the experimental group. The subjects were 
drawn ftOB releasees and probationers under supervision of the U.5. 
Probation Office for the northern District of Georgia and from the 
innate population of tho 0. S« Penitentiary, Atlanta. Tho project was 
based on two basic hypotheses? (1) that traditional VR services are 
ancillary to effecting attltudlnal change in the offender client, and 

(2) that areas essentially innovative to VR concern need to be 
explored if patterns of crininality are to be interrupted. In brief, 
the findings ara: (1) supportive counseling and psychotherapy proved 
to bo the two most significant services provided; (2) energency 
services shouid be flexible and provided at the point of need; and 

(3) the client and his family should be treated as a unit rather than 
simply providi^g services to the client alone. (Author/DB) 
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DEDICATION 

This report i> icspccifully dedicated to the memory of the late Dr. A. P, Jarrell, 
AssiitdTil Suj*H:rintcndcnl of schools for Rehabilitation Scr\icos» Gcori;ia Depart- 
mem of tducation, whose leadership and made innovation ^xsssible. 
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PREFACE 

NVc in Georgia like to betic^c that l^'aditionaily uc have been slirnuialtd to explore 
new areas of vocational rehabilitation. This sort of curiosity led to cur original 
involvement in the late 1940*s with inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta. 

Therefore, already committed to corrcclional rehabilitation at that institution, 
also with the V. S. Probation Office for the Northern District o; Georgia, and 
through our expanding program at rhe Gt-orgia Industrial Institute for Youthful 
0!fcndcrs at Aho, we were doubly pleased when we wetc invited in 1965 to par- 
ticipate as a unit of the natiotial Federal OfTcnders Rehabilitation Program. 

For yeirs we held to the belief that many more productive things could be done 
with public OfTcnders if only certain areas of innovative service could be tested. 

Tht Atlanta Project was able to da this for us. We arc privileged to share Us 
findings with olhcis alarmed by crime in the United Stales and its growing rale of 
recidivism. 

John $. Prickkit, Jr. 

Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools for 
Rehabilitation Services 
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FOREWORD 

The csscnlially $i-bjcclivc conclusions of the Atlanta Project are presented in this 
report. In reading it, please bear in mind tha* it does not contain analyzed data, and 
no attempt w&s made to reflect the diflcrcnce in outcome between ejjpcrimental 
and control groups. All of the rc:,cafch material that we collected has been sub- 
mitted to FOR Program National Headquarters in Scalllc, Washington, wfieic it 
is presently bcirg ronputerized and otherwise examined. Significant findings will 
be published by Pro/, rant Headquarters and distributed sometime late in 1969. 

In point of opc'*al!on, the Atlanta study was Illuminated by two characteristics. For 
one, joint aciiNiiics of the Oflice of Rehabilitation Services, ti;'? U. S. Probation 
Oflicc for tl:-' Northern District of Georgia and the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, 
reached a dcg.’ce of harmony we believe to be rather remarkable .’n the annals of 
interagency cooi>cration. Secondly, vij an exploratory process scarcely marked by 
tranquility in its early stages and neve; stamped by complacency, we awoke to the 
cheerful discovery that the disciplines of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, cor- 
rectional and venation il rehabiMtation counseling can all learn one from the others 
and thereby hon ogenizc toward common destinations. 

Our salient findir.g wa* basic; public offenders, c\tn recidivists can be rehabilitated, 
both realistically and profitably. 

None of us asscoi?tc-i with the Project lays claim to a presene of final :oluiions. 
We still hav; riuch to learn, tffccting attitudiriDl change :.nd inierrupling patterns 
of criminality remains a subjective and often mysterious business. But we have 
harvested sorve c-lusjvc knoA’kdgc tbat we did not have before. It is a pleasure to 
share our enco'iragcmenl through this rcpojt with other: interested in the complex 
but tewarding fiild of correctional rehabilitation. 

\S7]t)e the efforts and the thoughts of the entire project staff went into the prepara- 
tion of this T,'pcrt, it was actually authored by W. Scott Fulton, Project Co- 
ordinator, wio wus a resourceful and innovative participant in the study from its 
beginning, and to vhom his fellow staff members owe a special note of thanks for 
the final task of reflecting our activities in written forn. 

W. A, CxuMP 
Project Director 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Major Subjecfive Findings foi' Rehabilitatiort Workers 

The following suggestions arc offered to vocational rchabiMtation agencies ente;- 
talning the idea of developing service programs for public offenders. 

1. A ubstantial i^erccntagc of public offenders, even recidivists, can be 
rehabilitated, but the process is long and complex and generally requires 
more counselor involvement than does working with the physically dis- 
abled 

2. Crime still docs not pay within the prevalent reward sysiems of soclny, 
to be sure, but for those who arc inclined to commit it, all soiti of psychic 
needs can be met in its perpetration and even its punishmetit; therefore 
it seems to be incumbent upon correctional rehabilitation to stimulate its 
clients toward not only more acceptable, but at least equally gratifying, 
pursuits. 

3. Traditional purchased services, then, arc ancillary to effecting altitudinal 
change. 

4. Since supportive counseling is vital to the rehabilitation proce.ss, caseloadi 
should be maintained at manageable sire. 

5. Comprehensive psychological se^^iccs should never be neglected in favor 
of the more easily identified vocational services. 

6. Itn^rgcncy services must be flexible a.nd provided immediately at the 
point of need. 

7. In prisoner eases services should b^.gin during incarceration and be con- 
tinued with little or no interruption into ihe free w’orld. 

8. The client and his family should be treated as a unit, rather than senices 
being provided to the client alone. 

9. Thorough vocational evaluation should be attempted in cacii case, but it 
should be remembered that plans formulated In the structured environment 
of incarceration frequently do not materialize under the different stress 
situations of the post-release competitive free woric 

10. The multi-disciplined approach to diagnostics ar^d treatment is more 
effective than individual efforts. 

11. A realistic approach should be maintained toward dcle*miti(ng what con- 
stitutes adequate social behavior, or the ‘‘rehabilitated” offender. 
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ABSTRACT 

As a salelliie unit of a nalional research and demonsirafioji efiori involving the 
Rehabllilalion Services Adrninisiralic n, ihe U. S. Probalion System, ?he U, S. 
Bureau of Prisons, the U. S. Board of Parole and seven slate vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, the Atlanta FOR Project was launched under Grant No. RD-2078-G 
on November 1, 1965 and terminated by predetermined design with the com- 
pletion of this report on May 31, 1969. 

In recognition of the national problems posed by a spiraling crime rale and the 
need to reduce recid/\ism, the Project’s primary purpose was to test and demon- 
strate the cficclivcness of providing intensive vocational rehabilitation services to 
federal ofTenders at two specified stages in the correctional process. 

Placed by random selection *‘n'o experimenial and control gioups, a total of 484 
cases v'erc monitored, 107 of which were assi;^ed to the experimental group. The 
two caseloads v^ere drawn from releasees and probationers under supervision of 
the U. S. Probation Office for the Northern District of Georgia end from the inmate 
population of the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta. 

The Project functioned under two ba.dc hypotheses: (1) that traditional VH services 
are arrcillary io effccimg altitudinal change in the offender client and (2) that areas 
essentially innovaii.’^ ro VR concern need to be explored if patterns of crimlmilily 
are to be interrupted. 

The full nalional report, being compiled at Nalional Program Headquarters in 
Seattle, NS-arhinc* jn and which will include data analysis and comparative outcome 
Khveen cxpcrh^ental and control groups, will be available laic \^ 1969. Mean- 
while the essentially subjective findings of the Atlanta Piojeci arc presented in 
this paper. 

In brief jumm'jry, suppoilivc counseling tnd ps’ ehoiherapy proved to be the two 
most significant services provided. It was also found that emergency services 
should be ilcxibic and provided at the point of need. Thitd, ii<c client and his 
ftmily sho':!d be treated aj a jnil rather than simply providing services to the 
client alone. 
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ATLANTA FOR PROJEa 



I. Introduction 

A. Background Information 

1. As a satellite project of a national lesearch and 
demonstration program, this study was an out- 
growth of an idea bojn in interagency conversa- 
tions. Agency administrators, including former 
Commission^..' of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss 
Mary Switzer, and Mr. James Bennett, former 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, explored 
the possibility of applying vocational rcljabilitalion 
techniques mid resources to the problems posed by 
the increafin.g number of public offenders. Since 
1962, the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion tnow Rehabilitation Services Administration) 
has provided supporting Tunds for ten (10) projects 
in which llic puMic offender was the focus of the 
study or services. Early in 1965, a planning grant 
was extended to the newly conceived Tederal Of- 
fenders Rehabilitation National Program, and ap- 
proximately seven (7) monihs later, the program 
was launched on Njvcmber 1, 1965. 



2. The national program was a collaborative effort 
involving the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
;icn, the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, the U. S. Proba- 
tion Svstem, the U. S. Board of PjtoIc, and seven 
State VR Agencies, the Atlanta Project, represent- 
ing Georgia, being one of eight units (Illinois hav- 
ing stalled two projects) associated with Program 
Headquarters in Seattle, Washington. 
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In 1947 the Georgia Division of Vc^ational Re- 
habilitation assign'^d a counselor on a part-time 
basis to provide indicated rehabilitation services to 
eligible imnalrs referred by officials at the U. S. 
Penitentiary, ^tlanta. Eight years of experience in 
(his approach demonstrated the feas'bility of joint 
efforts between Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
U. S. Penitentiary in Atlanta. 

Because of this mutual li.volvcincnl and following 
the interests on the national level mentioned above, 
Georgia was chosen as a site for several meetings 
in 196J, focusing on the rehabilitation of federal 
offender*. With impetus from Richard Grant of rhe 
Vocational Rchabi'italion Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C., these meetings were largely organ- 
ized by John W .EoTresf. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration Assistant Regional ReprcHnlative 
in Atlanta. Officials from the U. $. Bureau of 
Pii^ors and the U. S. Probation Service were in 
attendance. 

Il was also in ?963 that Emor> University became 
associated with the planning meetings, and Dr. 
irl D. C. Brewer was awarded Vocational Re- 



habilitation Administration Grant No. SAV-1036- 
64 for his study of “A Vocational Rehabilitation 
Study of Prisoners, Probationers, and Parolce?».” 
Three consultations were planned in connection 
with Dr. Brewer’s project. The first was held in 
December, 1963 for the purpose of reviewing the 
research design and making suggestions regarding 
p.-occdures. The participants in this consultation 
represented each of the institutions and agencies 
'nvolvcd in the project plus some outside consul- 
tants: Mr. Forrest of Atlanta; Virgil Breland, Perry 
E. Westbrook, and John B. McGuire, Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary; Walter York and M. S. 
Ausley, U. S. Correctional Institution, Tallahassee; 
Claude Goza and John C. Carbo, U. S. Probation 
Office for the Noilhern District of Georgia, 
Atlanta; Joseph H Scarbrough, Georgia Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Alto; James J. Segars, 
Georgia Department of Family and Children's 
Services, Atlanta; Vernon Fox, Florida S'ate Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee: Glenn Petty, Division of Pro- 
bation, Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Grant o(' Washing- 
ton, D. C; James E. Murphy, U, S, Bureau of 
f^^isons, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Brewer and Marie 
Ti>wnsend, Emory University, Atlanta, 

Dr Brewer’s work was carried out in (w^o phases. 
Tht first concerned the collection and analysis of 
general background charade riilic^^ of the following 
three popul-itions: the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanft, 
Georgia; ihe U. T Correctional Institution in Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; the probationerf and paroleci 
with n the jurisdiction of the U. S Probation Office 
for Ihe Northern District of Georpa, in Atlanta. 
The second phase involved ^ detjifed study of three 
hundird selected cases (one hundred from each of 
the populations). The first phase was presented and 
discussed at a second consultation in Atlanta, held 
in cc>nncclion with a rcg’oiidl meeting of Directors 
of Slate P'rhabilitation Agencies in April, 1964. 

The Brewer Repc-rt was published in laie 1964. In 
summary, the evidence reviewed in this study 
pointed overwhelmingly to need of additional 
assistance to prison'^rs in post-release rehabilitation 
and to probationers and parolees during ihctr 
terms. 

It is assumed thal Atlanta was chosen as a satellite 
project of the FOR Pfogrem primarily because of 
th^' activities described above, because of Georgia's 
early interest in the rehabilitation of public of- 
fenders, atso evidenced by its growing program at 
the Georgia Industrial Institute, Aho, because of 
the Brewer Report, and because of the leadership 



and participation in these early meetings of Vfr. 
Carbo, then Supersising Probation OHlcer and now 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer for the Northern Ois- 
tricl of Georgia. 

The cooperative agreement between the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Stale of Georgia, ;he 
U. S. Probation Office for the Northern District of 
Georgia, and the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, was 
^ormali^cd on November 15, 1965. 

4. Although the project was launched November I, 

1965, and ease c\aluation began very shortly af:cr 
that date, the beginning four months were deter- 
mined to be a "looling up” period, and intensive 
service did not really get under way until March 1, 

1966. It continued through the designated termina- 
tion cate of the FOR Program on February 28, 
1969. 



B. Purpose and Rationale of Project 

I . Focusing on the problems imposed by the increa . 
number of federal offenders, (he primary purpwsc 
of the Atlanta FOR Project was to test and demon- 
strate the effects of providing intensive vocatioral 
rehabilitai.on services to such offenders al 
stages of the rehabilitation process: 

a. Al the correctional institution, approximately 
sixty dii>s after admission (designated as Plan 
Cl 

b. At the t me of assignment to (he probation and 
parole cfficc following court action or release 
from a F'cdcral institution ^designated as Plan 
A). 
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In addition ihe Atlanta Project has followed these 
specific objc :tivcs: 



a. To dememstrate Ihe effeciixencss of the sus* 
(aificd concern oi the Vocational Rehabilitation 
counselor for the client during the period of 
incarceration plus a period after return to \hc 
communi y. 

h. To dcmo.aslrate the effectiveness of the Voca- 
tion:.! Rjhabilii.iiion counselor in contacting 
and prodding services for the unsupcrsised 
releasee. 

c. To dcmcnstrale the effectivrncss of th Voca- 
tional R.'hibilil.’tion cojnselor's collaboration 
with the probation-parcie officer during super- 
vision of Ihe offender 

d. To dem'm^trate Ihe effectiveness of providing 
group ctmnscling. o; group fficrapy, to a sam- 
ple of fcdcnl offenders in the Atlanta area. 

e. To UM and demonstrate the effectiveness of 
making referrals to ether VR slate agencies 
?n the ca<cs of those client' chosen for a '.uh 
project, who were not natiscs of Georgia a. J 

clcasc tcstinalions were therefore out- 
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C. Setting 

Classified as a close custody (or “maximum seccC\y*’) 
institution, ihe U. S. Penitentiary in Atlanta has a 
population of fome 2,200 inmates. Approximately 50 
pev cent of that number is occupied in the paying 
iniuslrics ufiit, where mail bags fot the U. S. Postal 
Sirvicc jrd mcr.rosses for the Armed Forces are 
n anufactured. Although the Work Release Program is 
i 1 effect, the total number of prisoners assigned to 
\:ork or.side the insfilution rarelv exceeds 15 or 20 
men. Trior to the inception of the FOR Project, one 
VR counselor was assigned full-time to the peniten- 
tiary and later phased into the Project Plan C opera- 
tion. Since that time two additional staff members have 
been assigned to the institution, each serving approxb 
mately 40 clients. These caseloads, limited to Georgian 
inna*cs. arc in the process of being expanded. Both 
counselors work closely with the Vocational Training 
Unit, where approximately 10 per cent of the inmate 
population is engaged in learning a variety of hades. 
Some 700 relca.sees ar J probationers are supervised by 
the U. S. Probation Olfiec for the Northern District of 
Georgia in Atlanta. This office is administered by a 
Chief Probation Officer and a Casework Supervisor. 
Each of the nine Probation Officers supervise approxi- 
mately 70 to so persons. Other than the FOR Prcjecl 
Plan A counselor, no Vocational Rehabilitation staff 
member was assigned specifically to the office, but such 
an assignment is being considered for the near future. 
Within the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency complex 
prior to its reorganization, which took place a scant 
two months before the completion of the FOR Project, 
the Project operated as a .small unit of the Program for 
Public Offenders under the Division of Special Dis- 
abilities. Although technical supersision was received 
from the Project Director, whose primary job wns 
Assistant Director of the Disisiori of Special Dis- 
abilities. the two FOR Counselors werv administra- 
tively responsible to (he Atknia District Supervisor, 
but for “housekeeping'' matters only. 

While the Atlanta Di si riel Supervisor and the coun- 
selors under his technical jurisdiction represented a 
component of the Division of the General Program 
rather than Special Disajiiitics, the District Office 
ncvcTthclcss provided the setting in which the FOR 
Project operated, i: is believed that seme description of 
this environment as it was during the life of the project 
might be useful. 

The Dislfiri Administrative Staff consisted of the Dis- 
trict Supervisor and two Cisework Supcrvisorii, these 
last two having i rather Uiiique line of responsibility 
direct to a state level staff member entitled the Super- 
vi<<>f for Casework Standaids. 

Out of a total of 45 professional staff members, ap- 
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proximaUly 40 of ihem were caseload carrying coun- 
selors. 

Most caseloads involved about 75 active clients and 
25 referred clients at '..ny given time Thus some 4,000 
clients received sc^ikes during th usual fiscal year. 
The genera) counselors served clients whose physical 
disabilities raa the gamut found in the VR lexicon, 
/ncludcd in the caseload carrying c pliment were 
thirteen general counselors, ten counselors serving the 
mentally retarded, tour serving the blind, four serv ing 
public offenders, four serving the emotionally ill and 
five serving a research and dcmonslr;»lion project on 
thi rehabilitation of alcoholics. These figures were 
average and varied f-oni lime to lime. Only the thir- 
teen gcncnl counselors plus adminisirative staff and 
some placentcnt counselors were directly responsible to 
the general progranv. All of the rest were contairved in 
cith<r the Division c»f Special Disabilities or the Divi- 
sion of Special Services 

All cl these units combined haJ a yearly production in 
the VR sense of some 3,000 plans and 2,000 rchabilr- 
lalion closure:*. 

The district offices occupied some 10,000 square feet 
and all cou^bined units operated on an annual budget 
of approximately $2,800,fXK). 

Fic jfcs on the I OR Project arc not included in the 
the above. They will be found in greater detail in the 
following sections. 

It might be noted that miciwa) in the Project, the Case- 
work Supervisors were given theoretical supervision 
over casework procedures of the FOR courislors, but 
these supervisory* contacts were minimal, about two to 
each of the counselors during the course of the project, 
and scrutiny was devoted to paper work procedure 
only and not actual ease handling. 

Technical supervision was always available from tbe 
Project Director and case staffing was accomplished 
through the Project Executive Committee, but by and 
large the FOR counselors were left to their own 
devices. 

II, Methodology 

A. Responsibilities 

After client assignment (as catlir.cd in paragraph B-2 
below), da»a collection prev-ceded ^accordine to a pre- 
scribed schedule, or timetable. The Program Office in 
Seattle was rcsponublc for pulling all of the d?ra to- 
gether, galhcrid from the various satellite p',>jcvts, and 
for its analysis 

Data was basically composed of (I) objective informa- 
tion outlinirg arrest records, client n>obility, employ- 
ment stability, social background, etc , and (2) narra- 
tive Mse histories outlining chrono’^gy and containing 
oi subjective elements labulalions and 
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analy'jis of the findings derived from the submitted 
material are not avaihblc in this document, bul will be 
published in the National Final Report, scheduled for 
release souictime late in 1969, 

In further clarification, the FOR staff consisted of the 
following; A part-time Project Director, whose pri- 
mary assignment was tlut of Arsislant Director of me 
Division of Special Disabilities (as noted above) “’’d 
whose position was not funded against the Project; 

a. id two fulltime VR counselors and their two secre- 
taries, all four of these positions budgeted under the 
research grant. Polh Plan A and Plan C counselors 
were responsible for compilation of narrative case 
histories. In addition, the counselors themselves col- 
lected and submitted the vast majority of the objective 
da^^. 

I or ready clarification, it should again be noted that 
the Plan A counselor accepted cases for service either 
at the point of release from some federal institution 
other than the U. S. Peniliary, Atlanta, or at the point 
of assignment to piobaiionary supervision. 

The Plan C co nseJor posted cases for serice during 
incarceration, six to eighteen months prior to release, 
and continued to follow them into the free world and 
through the point of closure. 

B. Population and Sample 

1. Clients served under this program were selected 
from the population of (he li, S. Penitentiary in 
Atlanta (Plan C) and from those persons undC 
probationary or release supervision of the U, 3. 
Probation Office or the Nouhern District of Geor- 
gia (Plan A). In order \o be considered eligible, a 
client niust have been a: least 16 )ears of age and 
not over 55. not an alien subject to dcpoilation, 
must h^ve been released piior to February 29, 
1968, and in this project must ha.e been male. 
These were the only eligibility criteria employed. 
Ill the strictest sense, we did not have a sample, 
but only an applied population. The following 
statements, outlining unique characteristics of the 
Atlanta Project clientele, arc comparative in nature 
when applied to the total FOR population. 

a. The most comrrc»n crimes committed by the 
clients of both Plan A and Plan C w-erc auto 
theft, narcotic violations and violations of Ia- 
tcrr^al Revenue lique** Iaw>. 

b. Plan A clients had an average number of 
arrests. Plan C clients had more arrests than 
the average lOtal program popalatjon, 

c. Thv age at fif&l arrest for Atlanta clients wes 
a’x>ut average. 

d. P*an A clients were average from the stand' 
poi.nt of serious prior convictions. A greater 
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than average number of feJonies were com- 
milted by PJaii C clients, 

e. Plan A clients had an :neragc number of 
prison commitments. Plan C clients had more 
commitments than the total average popula- 
tion, 

f. Plan A clients were average in age at the time 
of hrst commitment. Plan C clients bad fe ver 
early commitments. 

g. Plan A clients were average in age. Plan C 
clients were older. 

h. Racial distribution was average in both plans. 

i. Plan A clients were average in education. 
Fewer Plan C clients had a high school educa* 
tion. 

j Plan A clients had fewer health problems. 
Plan C clients were average in this respect. 

k. Plan A clients were average in marital staus. 
Plan C clients had more common law 
tionships. 

l. Plan A clients numbered fewer users of nar- 
<.olics and this wa> true also of Plan C dientr. 

m. Plan A clicrls were average in the use ot 
alcohol. Plan C clients bad more problems in 
this area. 

Project clients were not specifically evaluated for 
social deprivation, and Vocational Rehabilitation 
criteria for defining this condition ha'c not )el 
been established. Howeser, it is bclic-.cJ that a 
very high percentage of cur clients would fall into 
a reasonable definition of this proposed disabil'ty. 
The figure would probably reach 95 percent in 
Plan C and approximately 80 percent in Plan A. 
Since eligibility In the FOR Program was estab- 
lished on the basis of conviction alone, our clients 
were not specifically evaluated for acceptance on 
the basis of behavioral disorder, but again the per- 
centage of clients who would probably have been 
determined eligible by customary VR standards 
under this disability was also very high, probably 
80 portent of the Plan A clients and quite possibly 
100 percent of the Plan C clients. Credence is 
loaned to this supposition by the findings of the 
Plan C Sub-Projccl. Applicants for services under 
this program were evaluated for eligibility on the 
basis of behavioral disorder, and cvetyone of (hem 
proved to be eligible. This docs t)ot tell us anything 
about feasibility, however, and it should in no way 
be taken to imply that the basic vocational rehabili- 
tation philosophy ot accepting each individual ease 
or^ its own merits should be abandoned. 

Client selection was made by randem samplifjg, 
Summaries from the U. S. Penitentiary 
apRlpK^lion data from the U S. Probation 



Office were reviewed on a monthly and weekly 
basis respectively and a preliminary determination 
of prognosis foi rcsocializalion or rehabilitation 
was made on a screening basis prior to interview. 
From this pro.cJjre, Lists of Potentials, indicating 
such prognoses, were submitted to Program Head- 
quarters in Seville, at which point clients were 
divided into one of three groups: the Intensive 
Service Group, designated to receive services even 
beyond those prescribed by the Georgia State 
Manual of Policies, and two control groups, the 
dilTcrence between the two simply being in the 
degree of research data gathered from each. 
Control clients did not receive FOR services of any 
nature. A few were served under the general state 
program. Ko deliberate attempt was made to with- 
hold services from FOR control clients, neither 
. was any intensive effort made to refer (hem to 
counselors in the general program. Despite the fad 
that VR services, or the existence of the rchabili- 
la'.ioL program, was made known to the Control 
Group I clients since they were interviewed and 
completed questionnaires, very few self-referrals 
were ,'cccived by the general program. 

3. A t(>!al of 462 eases were monitored for research 
purposes. Of this number, 107 were Intensivs 
Service clients. 102 fell into Control Group I and 
258 vvere monitored under Contro' Group II. This 
may be broken down by plan. Plan A sened 62 
Intensive clients and Plan C monitored 40 in this 
category. Plan A monitored 248 Control Group II 
eases and Plan C monitored 26 in (his designation. 

C. Data Collection 

Under Plan A, initial interviews were arranged by th* 
counselor and the appropriate probation officer and 
were conducted in the probation office, at which lime 
the first series of data was collected. A similar proce- 
dure was followed under Plan C at the U. S. Pcnilcn- 
liar/. Prcscn’.cncc reports were gathered by the Plan 
A counselor and Admission Summaries and other per- 
(incnl institutional data, such as progress reports, were 
accuniulated and submitted by the Plan C counselor. 
Both counselors periodically submitted continuous nar- 
rative ease histones and pertinent Georgia VR forms. 
Under Plan A objective data, as previously described, 
were gathered near the point of ease assignment, agaitn 
in nine weeks, nine months and then, iwo years after 
assignnjcnt. This schedule was originally followed 
under Plan C also, but then was varied to reflect 
periods of nine months and two years after release 
from prison, rather than initial contact. 

All law enforcement agencies in the Atlanta area were 
most cooperali* e in supplying arrest records. 
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D. Treatment Procedure 

Since InlcnsiNC clicn:s did not come to us seeking serv- 
ices, bj\ lalher were assigned lo the project by random 
sampling prior to their knoufedge of its existence in 
most cases, they first had to be convinced that the 
program had something to oiler. This was not difficult 
in the great majority of the Plan C cases, since most 
middic-aged prisoners arc cither aware of their needs 
for rehabilitative assistance or think they perceive 
some other advantage in program participation, for 
example, enhancement of a parole plan. Mowever, 
resistance was encountered in approximately onc-fifth 
of ihc Plan A eases, primarily in those probationers 
dluMtiy gainfully employed and who fcJt they were 
adequately adjusted. 

Once the clienfs interest had been stimulated and his 
cooperation apparei.tly secured, diagnostics wcic ac- 
complished much in the usual VR fashion, with this 
exception: since specialist cvL'*iations were not needed 
to establish disabiJiiy» they were secured only when 
treatment was indicated. 

Plan C utilized prison medical records rather than 
general medical reports by private practitioners 
whenever possible, and only when examinations did 
not interfere with rcsocialization programs, for ex- 
ample. by causing clients to miss work needlessly. 

The same rationale applied to psychological evalua- 
tions, They were obtained only when it was believed 
they would influence case handling. 

Ten (10) Plan A clients and seventeen (17) plan C 
clients underwent psychiatric evaluation, primarily 
leading to group therapy. 

All Intensive clients undciwcnl vocational evaluation, 
at the very least by taking Ihc General Aptitude Test 
BTttcry, 

Once needs had been outlined, rch'ib.'htatlr.t plans 
werr developed in cooperative cITorls involving coun- 
selor. appropriate corrcM.xv,al ofTiccr and elic it 

On the basis of individual need. tta Jiiic^nd S'R pijr- 
chased services were p/cnided; 

1. Surgery and trea^ncnl 

2. Pfos’helic appliances 
Hospitalization 

‘f. Trainijig 

5. Maintenance and i ansportation 

6. Tools, equipment and licenses 

The m jlli-disciplincd appioach lo ease staffing and the 
determination of client needs wav employed vxhen pos- 
sible, Psychotherapy, either group or individual, was 
provided when feasible. 
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Major areas of innovative services explored w'ere: 
(1) the treatment of the family as a unit rather than 
simply concentrating on services to the client and (2) 
the provision of emergency funds at the point of need. 

Various other miscellaneous innovative services were 
provided throughout the program: for example, the 
purchase of rolling slock, the rclcKation of families, the 
liberal but considered purchase of occupational equip- 
ment. and the provision of matnienance beyond the 
limits imposed by general stale policy. 

Counseling style is a; difficult to describe accurately as 
the counseling process itself, li is believed that both 
counselors strove to communicate sustained concern 
for their clients' problems and an awareness of client 
dicnity and value as unique human beings, but possibly 
these were generally conveyed in somewhat d iff rent 
fashions. Perhaps the Plan C counselor, with more ad- 
vanced sensitivity training, was verbally more suppor- 
tive, while the Plan A counselor, with considerable 
community resourcefulness and acute knowledge of 
IiKal labor market conditions, was more of an “acdon 
therapist. " Kciiher affected a clinical approach or 
emulated a specific school of counseling. fk)lh did 
attempt to remain as scrupulously honest with clients 
as possible in niutual exchange of feelings. 

It is also ho|Kd (hat one of the most prominent fca- 
(u cs of the counseling procedure was immediacy, or 
the provision of services at the point of need, or crisis 
intervention cn a reality level 

One of the best aspects of the entire FOR Program was 
an innovation bull into each project. Caseloads were 
maintained by design rt manageable size, no more 
than 50 lntcnsi\e clients at a time. Thus an oppor- 
lunitv was afforded lo aclually provide counseling and 
to offer what was believed lo be genuine support. 

E. Procedure Followed in Preparing 
Continuation Grant ftequerti; and 
Final Report 

Under the supervision of the Project Director, the 
Plan C counselor had the responsibility of preparing 
the budgetary sections and d rafting ih^ narrative prr;- 
senlations of grant requests. Once these had been re- 
viewed by the Project Director, they were presented to 
the fc’xccoffvc C<>mmil(ee. Revisions were made during 
committee mrclings and later refined by the Plan C 
counselor and the Director. The completed requests 
were submitted (o the Division of Research and 
Dcmonsirclion. Social and Rehabilitation Service, Dc- 
pailmcnl of Health. Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ir^gton. D. C. 

Preparation of the final report was accotnf»lishcd in a 
similar fashion. 






111. Results 

A. Formal and informal Relationships 

1. Although this project was jointly sponsored, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation assumed the 
responsibility for administration of the working ar- 
rangement in cooperation with the U. S. Probation 
Office for the North^’m District of Georgia and the 
Classification/ Parole Section of the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary. Since the FOR Program was launched, a new 
program and a new division were formed within 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. This was 
the Program for Public OlTendeis, a section of the 
Div sion for Special Disabilities. The Program for 
Public Offenders w'as under the direction of W. A. 
Cronp, Assistant Division Director, who aho 
functioned as Project Director. The overall format 
of llic Project has not changed since its inception 
in 1965. 

Reliance was Maced on the Program Office in 
Seattle for ovcrail general direction; however with 
a few exceptions relevant to innovative services, 
this project did not rely heavily on National Head* 
qua:tcfs for decisions in specific impiementation. 
In the beginning the Program Office was called 
upen to assist the Project in program interpreta- 
tion and proccefure, tui operatior.al policy was 
locally established. It is not believed that admlnis- 
trrtive responsibility in the conduct of the Project 
gr^.‘ally changed during its life. 

2. In most respects, our present agreement on service 
Ut offenders compares favorably to our initial cx- 
fectalions. The major cha,igc occured in certain 
lields of innovation. For example, we began work- 
ing with the family as a unit rather than simply 
the client, and then, too, we developed the provi- 
sion of emergency services at l-'ie point of actual 
need. Although serveies, therefore, have expanded 
since we began, it w as not fo md necessary to alter 
OUT former agreement, since the agreement stated 
that certain seniccs would be provided. These 
were listed, but the staumcnl was also inserted 
that services would not be limited to those 
originally tabulated. 

TiiC references in the proceeding paragraph are to 
our written, or formal, agreement. On a more sub- 
jective basis, several f.rcas went through a process 
of discovery and some of them were subjected to 
change. Pcrhap»s out next comments might best be 
prefaced, however, b> the statement that nothing 
untoward happened because more than one agency 
was treating a singfe client. No doubt because cf 
the past involvement of the Georgia Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation with the two Atlanta 
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Federal Correctional Agencies, no concern was 
experienced about the possibility of losing case 
control by any of the particlpatiog units. 

The statutory assignment of responsibilities to Cor* 
rections find the Office of Vocational Rebabitita- 
tjon Services was recognised. Aside from the con- 
sideration of legality, agreement was unanimously 
reached that VR counselors would not be dele- 
gated authority or responsibility for any correo- 
lional ccnirol whatsoever end that the counselor's 
role should be strictly posted to the area of treat- 
ment. Likewise, correctional officers were not ex- 
pected to initiate and develop vocational rehabili- 
tation plans. However, we did find that a major 
key to the rehabilitation of the offender lies in a 
free exchange of planning information, regardless 
of basic responsibility. Beyond the clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities established by mission and law, it 
was found to be impossible to assign specific areas 
cf concern. 

Some overlapping was inevitable. Whal was found 
to be important was the amount of genuine com- 
munication transmitted between VR and the cor- 
rectional agencies Since we adopted the premise 
that corrections and VR share a common interest 
in the rehabilitation of offenders, then there really 
wasn't much difference in basic philosophy, and we 
believe that the differences in approach that were 
found to exist varied more according to the train- 
ing. experience and sophistication of the individual 
practitioners rather than between ngencics them- 
selves 

In the beginning it was difficult for the counselor 
to develop and invpiement innovative services. This 
was no doubt due to a reluctance to depart from 
the security of established procedure. This problem 
was eventually overcome an' both counselors 
reached a point of comfortable adjustment in ex- 
plcriitg new areas of assistance. 

The next problem was also natural enough and 
not very foreign to governmental agencies in 
general. Difficulty was experienced in securing 
identification of the FOR Project ai a research, 
rather than a service, program. This hindrance, 
coo, was also finally overcome, primarily by in- 
volving lop administrative personnel of the Office 
of rehabilitation Services in Executive Committee 
meetings. In fact one of the major achievements 
of the Executive Committee was that it was instru- 
mental in having an insertion made ir> our State 
Manual of Policies lo rhe vffect that iliould a re- 
search and demonstration grant be received, the 
provisions of that grant would take precedence over 
all portions of the manual. Once this was published, 
didkulues with second level $upeni$k>n, statist!- 
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cal reporling, casework proccdijres, eU., were 
virtually eliminated. 

3. Our state VR agency made special financial ar- 
rangements to free FOR from general policy limi- 
tations. For example, a specific person vs as assigned 
to handle all FOR accounts in our bookkeeping 
department. This greatly facilitated service to 
clients. After the inilial year’s operation, there 
were no problems encountered in obtaining emer- 
gency funds for such things as food, shelter, and 
clothing. Both F*OR counselors in Atlanta were 
furnished wilh imprest bank accounts, and these 
greatly enhanced the provision of emergency serv- 
ices. 

4. The Atlanta Project most definitely had a func- 
tioning, sometimes even fractious, executive com- 
mittee. iiowever, it was primarily ihrC'Ugh this unit 
ih,^t \vc eventually “awoke to the cheerful dis- 
covery that the disciplines of p5)chiatry, psychol- 
ogy, socid 'gy, correctional and vocational reha- 
bilitation counseling can all learn ore from the 
others and thereby homogenize toward ccimmon 
destinations.” 

Regular membership was composed of ih; fol- 
lowing: 

The Project Director, who served as the commit- 
tee chairman. 

The Plan C counselor, who served as Project Co- 
ordinator. 

The Chief U. S. Probation Ofheer for the Korthem 
District of Georgia. 

The Chief of Classification and Parole, U, S. 

Penitentiary. 

The Plan A counslor. 

The Chief Project Consultar.i, who also provided 
consultation in sociology and research. 

Two consultants in psychiatry. 

One consultant in psychology. 

The Project Observer, who also served as a con- 
sultant in sociology. 

With but a few exceptions, this committee regu- 
larly met on a monlhiv basis. As noted above, the 
Project Director served as chairrnrn. In his absence 
Ihe Project Coordinapr chaired the meetings. An 
agenda w as always pri sided in advance. Planning 
for subsequent meclin/s usually took place toward 
Ihe end of a prior me; ting. 

Meetings were held ir several localities, because it 
was believed benefk al for the committee to 
bocorre acquainted with various installations 
throughout the Allan' i area in s^'nicc tc particu- 
lar disabilities. Thes^ meetings were r>ot charac- 
terized by strict pat: ariKnlarianism. The gcrcral 
® ormat was democra k in nature, the chairman, 



although functioning as group leader, alkw'ed all 
members of the committee free and open expres- 
sion within reasonable adhcrance to ar. agenda 
decided al the beginning of each meeting. 

5. The task of the Executive Cc^mmi tee w ts multi- 
fold. It was used for the following: 

a. problem solving 

b. genera! project administration 

c. case slalTing and handling 

d. staff development 
c. socialization and 

f. information gathering and dissemination 

For example, the project diiccior frequently 
brought information concerning general agency 
administration, program planning and development 
to the comniJllcc for general reaction and orienta- 
tion. Th: Executive Committee was freqv'ntly 
utilized as an advisory body to organizations within 
the VR Agency dca^-ng with public ollenders, but 
not specifically involved with the FOR Project. It 
is believed generally by the committee members 
that the one major criticism that we might have to 
offer ourselves is that we occasionally tended to 
become overly involved from time to time with 
administrative matters, such as the establishment 
of fees for consultants. However, j: is a consensus 
that the committee was productive from the stand- 
point of supporting innovative services in confer- 
ence with our parent VR agency. It was also 
invaluable in the area of case staffing. 

6. Of the federal agencies active in the Atlanta FOR 
Project, the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (now Rehabilitation Services Administration) 
would most likely be cited as that agency most 
affecting the outcome, insofar as the p^rogram itself 
was sponsored by VRA. However, as it now 
stands, both the 0 . S. Probation Service and the 
U. S, Bureau of Prisons (represented by the U. S. 
rcnilenliary, Atlanta) should be given equal bill- 
ing This project was characterized by the close 
cooperation of all these agencies, and it is not 
believed that any one of them affeclcd outcome 
more than its fellow' participants. 

B. Parent Agencies In Relation to FOR 

1. Voculional Rchab'.liiaiion 

a. No services were denied FOR clients because 
of -^laic or federal agney rules, such as regula- 
liot's governing the establishment of economic 
eligibility. Instead services were provided on 
opim assessment of client need. 

b. \Vi hin the limitations of available finar>ces, ouf 

I 
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State V^R Agency tiocs not ration services in 
the general sense, that is, certain fee schedules 
arc adhered to, some specific purchases arc 
controlled, but no ceiling amount is placed on 
a ease involving any given disability. Appli- 
cants .nust meet eligibility requirements and 
be cor,sidt?rcd feasible for eventual employ- 
ment tut lack of coopera? ion must be amply 
demonstrated l5cfore services are declined. 
Scrvicjs 10 l‘OR clients were in no way 
rationed beyond the financial boundaries set by 
the awarded rcscarcii grant 

c- Our Slate \R Agency does ha\c a closure 
quota system. 

At one point it did alTcct FOR indirectly in 
that we were compared, naturally unfavorably, 
with other units within the agency. However, 
this sort of “pressure*’ was ne\cr serious so far 
as (he project was concerned, Once our identity 
as a research cfTort had been established, we 
were in no way afTccted by the closure quota 
system. 

d. It is bclic\ed (hat several qualities made our 
Slate VR Agency a good choice for FOR 
research. For one, we have worked with 
Federal Offenders at the U. S. Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, for many years, at one time on an 
itinerant basis and later by iht signment of a 
full-time counselor. In addition, we have had 
a comprehensive program at the Georgia In- 
dustrial Institute, Alto, for young offenders 
since 1903. In general, the policies of this state 
agency arc liberal and broadly stated. They 
arc used, genrally, as guidelines, which might 
be broached upon reasonable presentation of 
necessity for doing so on a basis of client need. 
Georgia VR has history of pioneering inno- 
\a(i\e services with several disabilities. It has 
always been an agency that has been receptive 
to experimentation in research and demonstra- 
tion. It should also K' fccogni?cd that the late 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for Rcha- 
biJilalion Services. Dr, A. P, Jarrell, was 
extremely progressive. 



2. Probation Parole 

a. During the calendar year 1968, each of the 
nine probation officers of this district who 
carry a full caseload (the chief and the super- 
vising probation officers do not carry full case- 
loads) completed an average of six present- 
ence reports per month and h?d an average of 
84 persons per montli under supervision. All 
^^rnbation officers did both presentence invcsti- 
ions and supervision. Assignments were 
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made on a geographical basis. Each officer was 
responsible for a portion of metropolitan 
Atlanta as well as a segment of the outlying 
area of the 46-county district. 

b. Probationers and parolees who lived in metro- 
politan. Atlanta reported to the probation office 
in person betwteen the first and seventh day of 
each month. The office was open until 9:00 
p.m. on the firsl Monday and first Wednesday 
of each month with the full staff of officers 
present. The Flan A VR counselor also sched- 
uled appointments with clients during the 
reporting period, often at night. Clients who 
lived outside the metropolitan area of Atlanta 
reported by mail. Personal and collateral visits 
were made by the probation officer during 
monthly field trips. 

c. Each officer strove to have pcisonal contact 
with each of his clients no less than once a 
month. When the press ol prcsentcncc work 
and other responsibilities did not permit this, 
officers saw clients on the basis of need. Crisis 
situations vvere given immediate attention, no 
matter how tmic consuming the problems 
might be. There was no real conflict between 
officers and VR counselors with respect to 
choosing clients for whom real cfTort would be 
expended, since such decisions were handled 
on ’i collaborative basis. 

d. Conditions of supcrvisi()n, such as travel re- 
strictions. the avoidance of association with 
known criminals, etc,, did not stand in the way 
of the VR counselor's plans. This aiea was 
also handled in coopcraiivc fashion 

c. The U. S. Probation Office for the Northern 
District of Georgia has throughout several 
ycais shown considerable interest in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation process. The present Chief 
Probation Officer participated In the early 
planning of the FOR Program prior to its 
actual inception. Staff morale seemed to be 
exceptionally high. Although by no means 
willing to abdicate client responsibility to the 
VR counselor, all officers in the district have 
evidenced a willingness lo cooperatt in voca- 
tional rohabilitation planning. 

Al. hough (he Chief Probation Officer possessed 
strong leadership qualities he was receptive to 
suggcMions offered by his officers and he 
(rcalcd reasonable ideas with an open mind. 
The judges of the Northern District of Georgia 
were also responsive to svjggestiont r^iade by 
the Probation Office and judgements were then 
handed down with impartiality. 



3. Prison Classification and Parole Office. 

a. Each parole officer had a caseload of approxi- 

malely 280 inmates. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
caseworker's lime was spent on administrative 
maucis: preparing Admissions Summaries, 

Progress Reports, and completing various other 
items of paper work. This allocated about 20 
percent of his working schedule for actual 
client contact. 

b. Inmates did not regularly report to the parole 
office on a specified day of the week. A period 
in the middle of the day, known as “Happy 
Hour”, was set aside for inmates to contact 
their parole officers if they wished to do so 
without first having to be called out for the 
purpose. In other words this contact was volun- 
tary. Because of the large caseloads carried by 
each oflicer. inmates were not ordmarily called 
ou unless there was a specific reason for doing 
so. such as the preparation of an Annual Prog- 
ress Report. This is not meant to imply that 
inmates were seer^ only once a year, because 
they Were interviewed whcnc\cr a chance in cur- 
rent program was indicated or if some ether 
matter indicative of attention arose. In addition 
to the noon hour p.ri:»d, an irtmatc could make 
Nsrillcn request fo. an in:cr\iew on the basis 
of legitimate reason. 

c. It seemed that the complaincrs, the Icoublc 
makers, and those prone to crisis situations 
received the most allcnlion. Again there was 
no real conflict between parole ofTjccrs and the 
VR counselor with respect to choosing diems 
for whom real effort would be expended. 

Most of the officers were well aware of the 
research nature of the EOR Project, but two or 
three of them occasionally expressed displeas- 
ure that i,i\ ic.cnue was being expended on 
inm' i’s trey considtred to be particilarly 
vsorlf Cis or those they believed to c\hibil 
HK V. -.r favorable suorc.ss p'ognoscs. Despite 
these kv occasions, Itowevec. an atmosphere 
of CO *p.:ration prevailed. 

It wojid interesting to record how^ these pre- 

d.clei failures faired inder FOR services, but 
no records were kept at project level of indi- 
uduil caseworker prctliclions, It !'> the ccun* 
s?for'i in>prcssion that they were fairly accuraic 
and they wdl be tome out in the Nat^'vnal 
RciX^ft. 

d. The only cj'idition of release that demanded 
Sudden adjustment fn fehabililat?v>n planning 
was the parole granted on short police. This WdV 
not a r.Jiicus problem and these adjustments 



we.'e ordinarily accomplished without undue 
d.fiiculty. Work release did not pose any prob- 
lem at all. All FOR Intensive Clients were 
known as such by their parole officers. Consc- 
qiienil) the counselor participated in work re- 
lease pfanning, p^.nlcularly in job placement, 
but carried no decision making authority in 
determining client eligibilitj for the activity and 
did not presume to initiate any request for 
work release assignment. 

The Chief of Classification and Parole parti- 
cipated actively on the FOR Executive Com- 
mittee, His cooperation in institutional admin- 
istrative matters was inavluablc in the gather- 
ing of research data and the facilitation of case- 
work. 

C. Interaction Among Staff Members 

1. In the ease of instilutionali/cd clicr ts and of those 
under sonic form of release supenfsion, ease con- 
trol primarily, logically, and legally, rested with 
corrections, Vocational Rehabilitation was looked 
upon only as a strong community resource. Both 
the correctional agencies and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation were obviously working toward the ccrriTon 
goal of ofTender rchabiJitalion, and as such, in- 
dividual cIToMx were d reeled toward like destina- 
tions. There i' no question that functional over- 
lapping occured in many cases during the life of 
the project. 

2. The VR counselor operated differerlly from the 
correclonal staff member in the degree of authority 
c.\crcisrd upon clients. The counselor had no legal 
authority to require, for example, that clients ad- 
here to any program outlined for ih'jm, whereas 
the correctional olficcr was charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that clients followed the 
rules of probation and obeyed institutional ref ila- 
t'cns IFmcicr, no great difference in philosophy 
was discovered and counse'-ng techniques were 
found to be surprisingly similar and based upon ihe 
same ircatricnl orientations. The essential differ- 
ences in 'Equipment were located in the ccTreclional 
officer’s legal authority and the financial resources 
available to the VR counselor. So far as toleration 
toward failure was concerned, there seemed to be. 
in general, linic difference in attiloJe, and ^hen 
legally possible, correctional staff seemed willing 
to make allowance for infractions not serious 
enough to warrant official action. 

The really big asset in the possession of the VR 
counselor was seffici<ni allowance n fl.nc to wxjrk 
intensively with ci’cnls in an ex| resston of sus- 
tained concern. 



3. Correctional SlalT Reactions to Vocational Re- 
habilitation Counselors 

a. The probation officer did not view the VR 
counselor as representing a threat to his 
authority. Again, he saw the counselor as an 
envoy of strong community resource. 

b. By statute, control of clients assigned *o the 
Probation Oflice is vested in cither the U. S, 
District Court, U. S Board of Parole, or the 
Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
depending on the client's status, that is, proba- 
tion, parole, mandatory release or military 
parole Control is exercised through the proba- 
tion officer who is the authorized representative 
of the heretofore named agencies. Therefore 
the VR counselor scarcely represented a threat 
in this area. And it would appear that Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation by the nature of its own 
design would not wish *o control supervision. 

The demarcation of afihoiily, if anything, was 
more apparent in the Institutional setting. In 
fact the Plan C Counselor made a deliberate 
effort to establish and maintain his identity as 
a representative of a free world agency without 
torrccitonal authority of any nature This was 
done in the t'licf that emphasis on association 
with the free community was more amenable to 
developing positive rcsocializalion attitudes in 
the client, and it sectned apparent that this 
identity was favorably received by clients and 
penitentiary caseworkers alike. 

c. Correctional staff and the (wo project coun- 
selors, in sharing eases, concluded that exten- 
sive use of the counselor in the correctional 
rehabilitalion process was appropriate, non- 
conflicting, and effective. 

d. It is the opinion of the Atlanta Project partici- 
pants that correctional and vocational rehabili- 
tation staff identities and affiliations should 
remain as rhey now stand and that VR coun- 
selors shotrW be assigned io probation offices 
and institutions v\ith duties ant* responsibilities 
outlined oy inter-agency agreements. 

4 . Close case staffing was a feature of the Atlanta 

Project. 

a. VR ease records were supplied to corrections 
at ihc point of rehabilitation plan development. 
Admissions Summaries, pre-sentence inscstiga- 
tions and pr -egress reports were supplied to 
Vocational Rehabilitation in all cases. 

b. The VR counselors attended correctional staff 
^“‘etings only on specific occisions, for exam- 

ERIC , to preside or rcccisc orientation on topics 
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of mutual interest. Such attendance occured 
about twice a year. 

5. No veto was exercised by correctional staff on any 
major occasion. Both VR counselors were well 
enough acquainted with correctional regulations to 
avoid making unreasonable requests. Concurrence 
for all major planning was sought and received in 
an atmosphere of cooperation, but no rigid set of 
rules was laid down for this procedure. 

6. In all honesty, no tensions were observed in staff 
job definitionv So far as is know^n, they simply did 
not exist to any notable degree, 

7. The primary change in operation occured as the 
Plan C Counselor removed his activities from the 
Penitentiary to the Atlanta VR District Office, 
where, incidental!), records and clerical support 
were housed throughout the project. This change 
was not abrupt and look place gradually as pro- 
ject clients were re' eased from prison. The shift 
in emphasis of treatment is synonymous to the 
difference in working with clients in the structured 
institutional setting and that of the free world. 

D. Relationship Between VRC and His 
Parent Agency 

1. The Plan A Couitsclor was originally located in the 
U. S. Probation Office cor »jlcx itself. Later, be- 
cause of the shortage of space created by the allo- 
cation of on additional officer, his operation was 
transferred to an office rented by Vocational Re- 
habilitation just across the street from the Proba- 
tion Office. It was believed that the Plan A Coun* 
cclor should be located as I'.carby as possible to 
the Probation Office in order to facilitate tioX only 
client contact but also the accumulation of neces- 
sary research material. The Plan C Counselor oc- 
cupied (wo offices; one in the Atlanta District 
Office and the other at the U. S. Penitentiary'. 

The office at the Penitentiary was maintained in 
order to facilitate initial contact with Plan C clients 
and to carry on case sen ices while the clienls were 
still incarcerated. It was believed from the very 
beginning that an outside office would be abso- 
lutely necessary in order to afford released clients 
a point of contact with the Plan C Coun.^elor after 
discharge and also because of the problem of the 
Confidentiality of records, telephone facilities, and 
the availability of space for clerical staff, file cabi- 
i.?ls. etc. The Plan /\ counselof spent approxi- 
mately 25 percent of his lime in his ow-n office, 
approximately 25 percent in the correctional 
agency’s office, and 50 percent of hii time in the 
field contacting clients. In ihj beginning, the Plan 
C Counselor spent approximately 15 percent of his 
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lime at the institutional cfTicc and only about 25 
percent In his own office. Throughout the project 
each counselor spent approximately 5 percent of 
his time in the VR Agency Slate Oftiec. Tov ard the 
end of the pr /ect, all of his clients having been 
released (except two (2) who were reincarcerated) 
the Plan C Counselor spent almost no time at all 
at the Penitentiary and the inMitutional office was 
abandoned, because of additional project-con- 
nected administrative and planning assignments, 
this counselor then devoted about 60 percent of his 
itinerary to his down town ofTice and some 30 per- 
cent to the field conlacling clients and gathering 
data, the remaining 10 percent being devoted to 
the Slate Office and various conferences and meet- 
ings. 

2. The degree of isolation suffered by the project 
counselors from other VK counselors was not sig- 
luficant, although some of it was inevitable. How'- 
C\er. this was compensated for by bimoiilhly staff 
meetings with the entire staff of the Atlanta Dis- 
trict Office. 

3. In Atlanta, the project counselors were fortunate 
insofar as two of them were assigned to the project. 
It is only understandable that they identified mostly 
one with the other in the sharing of woes and suc- 
cesses rather than with other project pailtcipants. 

4. It should be emphasized that the Atlanta Project 
was characterized by the amount of responsibility 
delegated to the counselors themselves. Supervision 
was .ilways available from the Project Director 
upon request, but after the initial **looling-up” 
period of the project, the counselors themselves ap- 
proved treaimenl procedures. Only when monetary 
decisions were of considerable rr^agnilude were the 
counselors obligated to request adminislralivc ad- 
vice, Since (he counselors alone were primarily re- 
sponsible for both monetary and treaimenl dcci- 
si:»ns, the two were easily coordinated. 

5. It Is believed ihai an exceptional amount of dis- 
cretion was afforded each of the Atlanta coun- 
selors. Although it was difficult in the beginning 
to exercise individual discretion in the provision of 
innovative services* both counselors rapidly devel- 
oped this facility* 

6. There has been little question in the At'anta Pro- 
ject but that the Project Direcior was ihs closest 
ally of the counselors when agency approval for 
new and radical case sen ices w as needed. Addi- 
tional support was given by the Stale Supervisor 
for Physical Restoration Services and various dif- 
ferent head' of BookVccpi*^ig and Accounting. 

7. Both counselors had previous experience in work- 
ing with public offenders. The Plan A Counselor 



had been previously employed by the Fulton 
County Probation System in Atlanta and the Plan 
C Counselor had approximately one year’s experi- 
ence as a VR counselor in working with federal 
offer ders prior to the beginning of the FOR Pro- 
ject. A greater unders.andiug of research and of 
the sort of informrilion that the parent FOR Pro- 
gram was seeking would have been of tremendous 
help to the counselors in understanding the neces- 
sity for administering the various devices called for 
I>> the progr;^m. Although it may sound somewhat 
facclious, the coun^etors were occasionally under 
the impression that (I) correctional participants 
would ha\ : preferred that the counselors were 
more competent correctional officers, (2j be- 
havioral scientists on (he consulting staff would 
have preferred that the counselors were more 
psychologically oricnied and (3) the Stale Office 
Bookkeeping Department would have preferred 
that the counselors were more competent account- 
ants. No doubt the Seattle staff would hi^c pre- 
ferred (hat lie counselors were more compclcnl 
researchers. In general, the counselors thought that 
(hey were pretty good counselors. 

fhc following on-ihc-Job iraming suggestions might 
be appropriate: 

a. Further training in abnormal psychology. 

b. Job anal>sis. 

c. Inter prclalion and utilization of psychological 
testing. 

d. Further training in behavioral modification. 

e. Furtiicr sensitivity training. 

f. F'urlhcr training in the theories of vocational 
evaluation. 

g. Mariagcment practices. 

h. Cultural anthropology. 

i. F'amily and marital counseling. 

j. Basic principles data processing. 

E. Client Needs and Treatment 

1* Our purpose iri this section is to illuminate the 
primary r>ei'Js of public offenders as we subjec- 
tively perceived Ihcrrv through observation of our 
randomly assigned clicnlcle. It seems logical to 
ussumc that most of these needs existed at the 
point of assignment to the project caseload, or at 
least were inhcrcnl at that lime, but a number of 
them were p J revealed until sonic later period in 
the diagnostic or casework process; for example, 
with the exception of these who participated in 
group psychotherapy while Mill irKarccrated, ^ j 
had relatively link to go on in assessing the social 
and familial problems that might be cncounlercd 
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by any pi\cn prisonci client oi^cc he was discharged 
10 the very difTcr'enl stress situations of the un- 
structured free world. 

We arc muwh encouraged by ilje number of these 
problems that were overcome with project assist- 
ance. Of course some were not and still c.xist. !n 
this part of the report, however, we have not tabu- 
laicd outcome, but, again, arc attempting only to 
illustrate the primacy of ofTcndei needs. One ex- 
ception may be found in the outcome observations 
by the Plan A Counselor on those of his clients 
who arc now in prison. 

As previously mcriioneJ, we did not have the 
benefit of data analysis on the project level and 
the significant findings to be published later by 
Piogram Headquarters in Seattle may insalidalc 
some of cur statistics. 

The following is a listing of the primary needs of 
each intensive client of both Plan A and Plan C by 
caseload number. 

PLAN A 

8 Client is now in prison. Primary :tccd is re- 
adjustment to the free \u*r)d after release, 

9 Client deceased (murdcied). 

n Needed to Slay out of lottery business. 

14 Client is now in prison. Primary need is re- 
adjustment to the free world after release. 

24 Oicni needed higher education conimensuialc 
with academic poteniiab 

38 Client needed more stable home life and ability 
to li\c within income, 

43 C lient needed more forma! education and bet- 
ter living condition^ commensurate with poten- 
tial, 

56 Client is now in priso.n. Re-adjustment to the 
free world is ciicnl's primary need after relc.^sc. 

63 Ch'cnt needed to establish home for mother and 
daughter. 

75 Calient is now in pri^<^n. Re-adjustment to the 
free world after release is client's primary need. 

Client now in prison. Re adjustment to the free 
world after release is client’s primar) need 

94 Client now in prison. Re-adjustment lc> the free 
world after fclca^ is client's primafs* r^ecd. 

98 C'licni had long pti^n record, had rvever been 
able to control temper and developing such 
control at well as better monev Tnanagcrnc .^ 
were his primary needs. 

100 C'icnl needed to overs'ome heavy drinking 
problem, lack ' matnrity. peer work habits, 
and rrccslcd greater education. 



107 Client needed to break away from a family with 
a long history of making illicit liquor and to 
break himself of the habit of attempting to 
earn “easy" money and needed better educa- 
tion commensurate with his potential. 

146 Client sulTercd from reduced income du** to 
Criminal record, needed to regain an income 
equal to his old job before conviction and thus 
the ability to re-establish higher patterns of 
living. 

161 Client showed lack of gcx)d judgment and was 
an habitual liar. Needed to act more like a 
man, 

173 Client’s primary nerd vvas to csiablisV a homc^ 
also needed increased income. 

175 Deceased. 

177 Client needed to increase his iicoint to meet 
his family obligations. 

2<i2 Client had Ismg history of hanging around with 
the wrong crovd. Needed to increa'ic his in- 
come and improve his associates. 

204 Client's priniary need was to be recognized by 
his company and friends. He had been on the 
same job for twelve years without a p{on>olion, 

221 Client's primary needs were for higher educa- 
tion and better li’ ing conditions. 

228 Client as^CrCiatcd with the WTv;ug crowd, was 
weak and laz). Primary need was to take a 
lorig Icxak at himself. 

231 Clie*;» was 48 years old, lacked skills, needed 
tnining, 

248 Client needed training commensurate with 
limited intelligence, 

252 Client had lived a restless life, had a!wi)s been 
a "cerv” artist, ^’ceded to settle down and had 
ability to da so. 

254 Client had been in liquor business for .many 
vears. flad very little other cxpi ■ ,,ce. His 
primary need was to secure cmplo>nicnl that 
paid as much money as the liquor business. 

269 Client rveeded to develop more determination 
toward specific objectives. 

275 Client workc^l elghiv to ninety hours per week 
(24 hour gr x'cry store job) needed to spend 
more lime with family. 

279 Client needed t.a make better use of his earn- 
ings. made good ntoney during the sum. tier, 
he ‘ever, wjs often laid off during the winter 
fconstruclion wotV). 

287 O cfit needed to mature and sMnd on Ms own 
feet, His father had spoiled Mm. 
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314 

323 

327 

328 

332 

334 

338 

342 

343 

347 

353 

367 

369 

381 

383 

386 

390 

424 

436 

555 



Gicnl wds weak, needeJ lo separate from 
crowd of male thieves and oiher undesi’^ablc 
associates. 

Client was a “smart guy" with 'j.OiC know-how 
than anyone. NTceded lo change his '4in‘tudc. 
Client had ability lo complete college and do 
well, however greater application was his 
strongest need. 

Client needed to increase his income and 
secure better living quarters for his family. 
Client had fariiily problems which needed at- 
lenlion. 

Client was Immature, Jet his family keep him 
in difficulty, and needed to secure more stable 
..iploymcni. 

Client is now in priso.i. Primary need Ir- read- 
justment to the free world after release. 

Client had lack of education, needed motivation 
to improve himself. 

Client needed o overcome serious drinking 
prcbIcm^ 

Client now in prison. Primary need is readjust- 
ment to the free world after release. 

Cliem hud good background and came from a 
I family, but needed the nioti\ation to take 
ad\anlagc of his opportunities. 

Client had a lack of education and needed 
motivation lo improve himself. 

Client revealed complete lack of regard for 
society, refused to obey its rules and needed lo 
take a long look at himself. 

Client has absconded, warrant has been issued. 
Client's most urgr n^cd is to straighten .lim- 
self out with the authorilres. 

Client sufTcred from the lack of education, 
however, had to work to support his mother 
and younger brothers and sisters and therefore, 
his most urgent need was more income. 

Client is now in prison. Primary need is re- 
adjustment to the free world after release. 

Client needed to establish family and commun- 
ity lies. 

Client had rcfusco to t?kc advantage of oppor- 
tunities. preferred lo h< a hippie and nti work. 
Needed lo overcome these attitudes and also 
ii ceded more formal education. 

Client now in prison. Primaiy need is read- 
justment lo the free world after release. 

Client was in poor health, a heavy drinker, 
wi>uld not work rcgulatlj. Drew a VA Pension, 
therefore, sav no need lo improve him^lf and 
was contCiM with this sorry lot. 






709 Client lived with family in a snail ‘own 50 
miles from Atlanta, needed more ccucation, 
however, would not overcome the obstacles 
necessary to obtain it. 

7il Client was skilled elevator repairman, earned 
$1,000 per month, however, lacked ability to 
properly minagc liis money. 

713 Client wished to attend airplane repair school, 
however, failed to pass G.E.D, and needed 
more education training. 

714 Client lacked motivation to follow through 
with his opix>riunilics. 

717 Client was a “hippie” refused to work, and 
needed therapeutic assUtance in overcoming his 
maladjustment. 

721 Client was a hard worker and tried hard, how- 
ever, lacked ability to manage money and 
needed lo develo p tm^. 

724 Client refused lo lake advantage of opportun- 
ities, was content to slay on hard, low paying 
job. and needed lo slay away from the asso- 
ciates that led him toward “easy” money and 
Iroubic with the law. 

741 Client misrepresented his educational back- 
ground lo all concerned, and constantly tended 
toward lying, needed lo settle down in one 
field and do a good job in any one chosen 
occupation. 

S05 Ctrcni needed to settle down on one job a'^d 
prove himself ul least once. 

PJ.AN C 

20 Client needed to overcome drug addiction. 

33 Client needed to rcsognizc and adjust to the 
ambivalent lovc-halc feelings for his mother 
that have governed so many of his actions 
throughout his li',; and also needed to ftcog- 
fiizc the fas,t that his criminality had ^cached 
the stage of a serious disease that could not be 
overcome simply b> intelligence and vocational 
skill. 

46 Client greatly needed a feeling of acccpisnce 
and understanding of his various psychological 
problems, also reeded status and recognition 
through the vocational skills that he did ob- 
viously possess, needed money for necessary 
occupational tools. 

48 Client needed to overcome long, deep-sealed 
patterns of criminality. 

55 Client needed to take better ph)sieal care of 
himself and stop relying upon the crutches of 
al. >hol and barbiturates. 



59 Client needed to o\crcon\c the detrimental :r- 
Hucnce of a \cry domineering wife and to 
develop a more positive self-image. 

77 Client needed money to preside occupational 
tools. 

J45 Client needed to recognize violation of IRLL 
as a crime despite the long his'ory of boot- 
legging (hat his family had produced, or, if he 
did not realise it was a crime, he at least 
needed 10 come to grips with the fact that he 
spent a lot of non-productive time i’l prison 
because of these violations. 

(69 Undetermined. 

197 Client needed to secure cmplo}mcni cemmen- 
surate with his high degree of verbal skill, lack 
of manual dexterity and work experience, a’ld 
also needed to overcome strong dependency 
upon mother. 

20.1 Client needed to fight his way out of extremely 
dijT^cult, Overwhelming family and domestic 
problems and M resolve the fact that he simply 
had a poor marriage on his hands. 

242 Client, although cxiicmcly intelligent and 
highly skilled vocationally, needed to overcome 
his almost ovcrwhcViiing desire to return to 
the security of prison. 

251 Client needed to mature and develop a sense 
of res ponsibi lily through success experiences. 

260 Client needed to overcome deep-seated patterns 
of criminality and a tendency toward violence. 

322 Client needed a settled family home life and 
the sort of job placement that would enable 
him to use his highly developed skill as a paper 
cutler without being physically damaged by his 
be low- knee amputatiors. 

417 Client needed to overcome a serious drinking 
problem, needed training commensurate with 
his high degree of intelligence and clerical skill 
ne^*dcd success experiences and improvement 
of self Image. 

‘t58 Ciicnt, despite cxccftiona! intelligence, was a 
psychosomatic paraplegic and needed long 
term institutional care in a mental health 
facility. 

466 Client needed employment commensurate with 
intelligence “ind skill, needed adequate income 
to support his family and needed sufficient 
vocational status to overcome feeling of inferi* 
orily toward his in-laws. 

477 Undetermined. 

544 Client needed a great deal of warmth and sus- 
tained concern in readjusting to the free world 
after many, many yeais as a ve'eran convict, 
needed an understanding employer. 



522 Client nccr»ed to devcicp a sense of respon- 
sibility and ino;c accept ibic work nabi'.s. 

557 Client needed employment with sulficienl in- 
come to meet his own and family needs, needed 
to be reminded that he wrs a worthy humar\ 
being and not necessarily i prc.''/‘‘^s:c .',al 
criminal. 

625 Client needed to overcome the most marked 
development of denial evidenced on this case- 
load, needed to throw off the efTccis of a really 
tragic and terrible childhood, needed to 
develop genuine rather than extremely ambi- 
valent feelings toward people in general, 
strongly needed succ ss experiences. 

632 Client needed money, needed to overcome a 
pailcrn of violent behavior by recognizing the 
feelings tint produced such behavior. 

663 Client needed job placement commensurate 
with his highly developed vocaMona! skill and 
needed support of the positive feelings that he 
had already developed in such areas as respon- 
sibility, etc. 

676 Client needed to try and .stop ^'conning" the 
whole world and utilize a genuine approach to- 
waid something, anything, other than crimin- 
ality. 

6&1 Clicni needed desperately to adjust lO his 
homosexuality and *o ovc*‘comc habits of trucly 
dangerous violence. 

704 Client needed long-term care in some sort of 4 
public institution for the rest cf his life, be- 
cause of mental retardation, illiteracy, ex- 
tremely poor physical condition and total lack 
of work cxp;iiencc. 

925 Clicni needed to find employipeni commen- 
Slit ate w ith his intelligence, but lack of w ork 
cxpcrictKe. 

932 Client needed to develop more acciptabtc work 
habits in conjunction with a highly developed 
vociUionsil rkii). 

1003 Clicri needed to honesi with himself and 
with others as far as his feelings and motives 
were concerned, needed to overcome what is 
apparently a chronic habit of lying. 

10S9 Undetermined. 

1095 Clicni needed lo mature, throw oil extremely 
strong dspcndcncy upon his n other, needed 
success cspficnccs very much in fmplo)7ncni 
commensurate with his inlcUigcnce bul lack of 
skill. 

1244 Client needed an employer who would under- 
stand that he would be a very determined and 
probably loval employee if it was only under- 
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stood that he was funclionalty and vocationally 
retarded. 

1271 Client needed a selllcd family life and employ- 
ment commensurate with skill. 

1348 Client was another who needed to stop trying 
to con the whole world and take a genuine 
approach to something, a marriage, a job, 
helping agencies and persons, anything. 

1349 Client greaily needed to overcome his fear of 
the free world after a lifetime behind bars and 
to realize that ho was vocationally limited 
because of his age, lack of education and skill. 

1409 Client needed to overcome a severe drinking 
problem, needed to be treated for a condition 
that bordered on the psychotic and needed to 
rebuild himself with assistance into at least a 
reasonable facsimile of a member of the human 
race. 

1531 Client needed to rcco^inizc violation of IRLL 
as a crime and that he spent many unproduc- 
tive years behind bars and needed to recognize 
his guilt feelings toward wife and children be- 
cause of his lack of family leadership while in 
piison. 

1535 Client needed employment commensurate with 
vocational skill and «n employer who would 
recognize his potential of loyalty, determination 
to succeed and hard work. 

1790 C Ikmt needed tc adjust to his homosexuality, 
needed some sort of positive selMmagt . 

The following is a summarization of client needs: 



PI^N A 

Readjustment to free world 13 

Avoid gambling I 

More education 12 

Overcome domestic problems 8 

Recognize and adjust to feelings 3 

Overcome drinkling problem 3 

Adequate emplo)ment (higher income) ... 8 

Need to mature 15 

Acceptance and recognition I 

Training 2 

Belter money n^anagcmcnl 3 

Improve work habits 3 

Cndelermincd 3 



Note; Only primary needs are indicated. Many clients 
Q nos». of these needs in secoi'dary degrees. 




PLAN C 

Overcome drug addiction 1 

Recognize and adjust to feelings 14 

Acceptance and understanding 9 

Money (or increased incone) 5 

Overcome deep patterns of eriminahly . .. 6 

Overcome drinking problem 15 

Employment comincnsurale with ability .. 15 

Overcome domestic problems * 4 

Long-.erm instilunonai . ,c .. 2 

Improve working habits . — 2 

Undetermined 2 



Noic: Primary problems only arc indicated. Many 
clients had most of these needs in secondary degrees. 

b. Evaluating true client needs is an extremely 
complex process. To the best of our knowledge 
there are no standardized tests that would suf- 
fice in working with offenders. It is extremely 
difliculi to identify needs because efiender 
clients themselves hav; a great deal of difficulty 
in formulating an accurate expression of them. 
Ti i' our belief that they do not necesstii'iy efo 
this capriciously, but out of an innate inability 
to recognize their own feelings. It is believed 
that the best known method for evaluating 
ofiendci' needs derives from a multi-disciplined 
team approach to cc.se diagnostics. Eajh ease 
must be examined individually, and vve do not 
have a standard procedure that might be ap- 
plied to all of them. Until something more con- 
crete is presented, a studied consideration of 
available objective data moderated by en- 
counter observations and subjective profes- 
sional judgement must rem^ia in consideration 
as our most reliable yardstick- 
psychological testing was seldom used in this 
project. Since eligibility was based upon con- 
viction alone, testing was n:»l necessary to 
establish eligibility on the basis of behavioral 
disorder. The Revised Beta and the SAT, ad- 
ministered by prison staff psychomctrists, were 
employed to indicate range of intelligence and 
lc\cl of academic functioning. It was believed 
lhal projccti’ c testing would be extraneous 
unless there was some indication that U might 
actually be used to determine case hindh'ng. 
We relied more upon psychiatric evaluation, 
usually in a group setting, of the multl-diKi- 
plined approach to case staffing. 

c. The reed to improve ouf evaluative techniques 
is realized, and we arc presently searching f( 
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ways to do this. Tor example, an effort is being 
nia'ic to determine whether or not we can 
develop any sort of valid prediction tables 
based on information from the Georgia Indus- 
trial Institute for Youthful Offenders already 
in our data banks coupled to a follow'-up study 
after release. 

d. Not too much success v/as experienced initially 
in sp<Miing client needs. We do not really feel 
overly defensive abouf thii because we were 
^essentially entering a new field and more or less 
feeling our way along as we went, 

e. An inaccurate initial identification » leedo 
doubtless slows down case progre...,, unless 
it results in a disastrous decision, it is net be- 
lieved that it necessarily would affect success in 
the long run. Basic needs, such as food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter arc fairly easy to identify, and 
:f one accepts the premise uiat the majority of 
public offender clients share a need to under- 
stand and recognize their feelings and how they 
manifest themselve; in behavior, then treat- 
ment during an extended period of psychologi- 
cal diagnostics would probably not vary too 
much Mnid these deeper needs have been 
identified. 

2. All tuditionaJ VR services arc applicable to the 
offender population on the usual basis of individual 
need. The services indicated to meet the needs out- 
lined above (Section E l . a,) were by no means pro- 
vided in all eases, primarily because particular 
clients declined to accept them from the beginning 
or did not follow' through with rehabilitation plans. 
Services were provided by category to the caseload 
percentages tabulated below (Outcome, either in 
success or failure, is not shown. Tigurcs arc based 
upon total caseloads and not just eases sened.) 

CASE A 

a. Counseling and Guidance 

b. Psychotherapy ly/c 

c. Physical restoration 6^ 

d. Maintenance (includes housing. 

clothing and iranspottalion) IS^c 

c. Job placement 26^ 

f. Prosthetic appliances \[[ 

g. Occupational tools 27 

h. Training . - 

PLAN C 

a. Counseling and guidance ^2*;^ 

b. Psychotherapy 34^c 

restoration 20^T, 



d. Maintenance (includes housing. 



clothing and transportation) 58^ 

e. Job placement 60% 

f. Prosthetic appliances 11% 

g. Occupational tools . 38% 

h. Training 4% 



Since most public otlcnders nre interested in mone- 
tary gain ar*J also in their vocational images, it 
might be saia that the majority of them could bene- 
fit from training. However, the problem in this 
area is that they arc not wHliiig to pursue long 
range goals without the prospect of immediate re- 
ward, It might be noted that six clients under Plan 
A svicccssfuUy comolctcd courses in training, but 
only one accomplished this in Plan C. 

3. Not too much can be said about our tailor-made 
innovation handed down from Program Head- 
quarters: caseloads were maintained at manage* 
able si/c, no n^orc than fifty (.^0) active clients at 
r;.)c time. This permitted the two counselors to 
p;o\ide i.auch more iniensive and supportive coun- 
seling than V ordinarily available to VR clients. 
Two olhe; major areas of innovation were: (1) 
services to the fsmily as a unit rather than just to 
the clknl and (2) the provision of adequate emer- 
gency (unds promptly at the point of need. It is 
believed that all of our clients, or nearly all, living 
in associalior. with parents, wives, or somewhat less 
binding aRiliates, were probably in need of family 
services of one nature or another: inNolvei.icni of 
unit members in rehabilitation planning to say (he 
le?.st, not lO mention budget counseling, minor 
medical service and job placement for dependents. 
It is estimated, however, that we die! not work with 
more than 25 percent of the families who were in 
need of any i>pc of icrvice. This was due, not to 
hesitancy on the part of (he proje^.1, but more to 
rcluc(ance on the part of the famil es themselves. 

4. Expenditures for ease services by traditional cate- 



gories were: 

PLAN A 

a. Diagnostic procedures $ 1,141.10 

b. Surgery and Treatment 

(includes psychotherapy) 1,737.14 

c. Proilhetic appliances 24.50 

d. Ifospitafiration 170.00 

e. Training 6,596.25 

f. Maintenance and 

Transportation 748.27 

g. Occupational tools .. 7,609.19 

h. Oihtr - 1,039.89 

Total $ 19.066.84 
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PLAN C 



a. 


Diagnostic procedures 


$ 


3,787.66 


b. 


Surgery and Treatment 








(includes psychotherapy) 




10,263.97 


c. 


Pfostheiir appliances 




710.13 


d. 


Hospitalization 




4,049.45 


e. 


Training 




1,922.67 


f. 


Maintenance and Transportation 


15,818,72 


g- 


Occupational tools 




12,238.65 


h. 


Oilur 




00.00 




Total 


S 


48,791.25 


To^al 


Project Fxpendilures: 






a. 


Diagnostic procedures 


$ 


4,928.76 


b. 


Surgery and Treatment 








(includes psychotherapy) — 


.. 


12,001.11 


c. 


Prosthetic appliances 




734.63 


d. 


Hospitalization 




4,219.45 


c. 


Training 




8,518.92 


f. 


Maintenance and Trancportaiion 


16,567.49 


g- 


Occupational tools 




19,847,84 


h. 


Other 




1,039.89 




Total 


$ 


67,858,0^) 



5. Il is contended that diems were primarily mo'J* 
s ated toward the use of FOR services by the devcL 
opnicnt of confidence in the cisurisclors and in ibe 
sincerity of the proieci’s efToris to genuinely assist. 
It is believed that correctional stafl helped sig- 
nificantly in this area, particularly in arranging 
initial client contacts, but authoritative pressure 
was not brought to bear. 

6. Monetary rewards, as such, were not presided in 
any ease. Il may be true that the provision of main- 
tenance funds was in some eases abused, but not 
flagrantly so. It is genuinely thought that clients 
continued in the rehabilitation process primarily 
because v>f the trust developed in *.hc project itself 
and in its aims. 

7. Both counselors saw an understanding of failure as 
part of the job. Since the iwo of them had worked 
with public offenders in the past, they were no 
doubt cushioned by prior experience and did not 
become unduly alarmed by the spe.-tacle of a 
shattered rehabilitation plan. The clients, loo, were 
comforted, as il were, by the past. Unaccustomed 
as most of them wetc to job stability, those lhat 
abandoned established vocational objectives 
seemed to do so utiburdcned by excessive guill and 
were quickly returned to emotional tranquility 
upon the discos cry that the counselors had not 
banished them forever from the project 







S. In prisoner eases it is our thinking that VR should 
become invoKcd while the clients arc still incar- 
cerated and that scr\iccs should not be withheld 
until the point of release. Although it would be un* 
realistic to adopt a case for service at a time in 
inordinate advance of release date, in some eases 
two vears prior to discharge is a desirable point to 
initiate services, particularly if a treatment or train- 
ing program of any sizable duration is considered 
desirable during incarceration, for example, group 
psychotherapy. A major advantage in working with 
clients for appreciable periods prior to release Is 
found In the opportunity to develop client-coun- 
selor relationships. If the two arc on reasonably 
sound fooling at the point of discharge the coun- 
selor is enabled to function as a transitional bridge 
between the structured environment of prison and 
the high speed competitive vocational and social 
atmosphere of the free world. If the counselor is 
alreiuly operating effectively with the client at the 
beginning of the critical immediate post-release 
period, the chances of lost contact arc greatly 
reduced and the prospect of success Is enhanced by 
cohesive continuum. 

In Atlanta, because of the limitation of time be- 
tween conviction and sentence, we did not find il 
practical to work with probationers during the pre- 
sentence investigation stage, and it is suggested that 
involvement with these clients begin only after 
conviction and sentence to probationary super- 
vision. 



F. CaselOcid Results 

This section deals with the specific caseload results 
achieved with Intensive Service clients. 

Please note that comparative findings with control 
clients are not fcprcscnted, information on a local 
level about them being relatively limited. However, it 
is our understanding (hat such comparative findings 
will be presented in the I inal National Report and that 
contribulive data is presently being accumulated by the 
national research ^laff. primar.lv ba^cd on FBI arrest 
records. Also, it shouJd again be understood lhat all 
data anal) sis will be accomplished by the national staff 
rather than project personnel. 

I. Plan A 

Plan A rionitored a total of three-hundred end 
scvcnl)-lwo (372); Sixty-two Iniensi* c cases, sixty- 
two Control I cases ^nd two hundred and forty- 
eight Control H cases. The following closure tabu- 
lation applies to the si\i\-two Intensive eases. 
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Number 


VR Status 


FOR Category 


Percent 


23 


26 


/Xdequale Soc. Performance 38 Tc 


7 


28 


Non-Cooperative 


11% 


1 


28 


Death 


2% 


12 


30 


Non-Cooperative 


20% 


10 


30 


Inability to contact 


16% 


1 


30 


Dca ^ 


2% 


1 


30 


In . .ison 


11% 


A more 
follows. 


descriptive 


listing of the non-succcssful cases 


Njmber 


VR Status 


Reason 


Percent 


8 


28 


Reincarcerated 
or Fugitive 


13% 


1 


28 


Death 


2% 


!0 


30 


Reincarcerated 
or Fugitive 


16% 


1 


30 


Death 


2%, 


20 




(Sub-totals) 


33% 


2 


28 


Loss of Contact 


3% 


16 


30 


Not Interested 


26% 


18 




(Sub-Totals) 


29% 


In summary, the following might be noted; 





a. 'Ihiny-ci^l (38) percent of the eases assigned 
were successful. 



b. Four (4) pefcer;l died while in active status. 

c. Twenty-nine (29) percent of the cases were 
failures from iho standpoint of presently being 
in violation of the law, but only eleven (1)) 
percent of the total assignment received scrv* 
ices and also resulted in failure. 

d. We do not know the outcome of twenty-nine 
(29) percent of the ca«eload. Sc far as we can 
tell At this point these clients are not afoul of 
the law, but we arc not in contact with them. 
In this category, eleven (11) percent of the 
total caseload received services without knowti 
result or, that is. without successful measure- 
ment being completed within the stringent FOR 
closure criteria. Also in the unknowt^ category, 
ihifty-£ 2 vcn (37) percent of the total eases 
assigned did not progress beyond the plan 
stage, either because they were not interested in 
receiving servlets or did not follow through 
with pfogran»s proposed for them. 

In short, forty-nine (49) f ereent of the vases were 
served and fifty-one (51) percent were not. A success 
ratio of thirty -eight (38) percent of (he total caseload 
would appear to be gratifying. If we apply this ratio 
to cases semd, it increases to seventy- four (74) per- 
cent. 



A final review of the Plan C caseload reveals the fol- 
lowing closure tabulation of Intcnsi»e Service cases by 
official status and category (45 eases were assigned 
to this category): 



Number 


VR Status 


FCR Category 


Percent 


22 


26 


Adequate Soc. Performance 49^ 


13 


28 


Non -trooper a live 


29% 


2 


28 


Death 


4% 


6 


30 


Non-^roopcraliv-i 


14% 


2 


30 


Inability to Contact 


4% 


A more 
follows; 


dcsoiiplive 


listing of the non-auccessful cases 


Number 


VR Status 


Rcasoii 


Petcent 


7 


28 


Reincarcerated 
Of Fugitive 


16% 


3 


30 


Reincarcerated 
or Fugitive 


6% 


to 




(Sub-Totals) 


22% 


6 


28 


Loss of Contact 


14%. 


5 


30 


Not Interested 


11% 


11 




(Sib-Totals) 


25% 



In summary, the fol’.owing might be noted: 

a. Forty-nine (49) percent of the cases assigned 
was successful 

b. i'cuf (4) per cert died while in active status. 

c. Twenty-two (22) percent of ihc cases failed 
from the standpoint of presently being In vio- 
lation of the bw, but only sixteen (16) percent 
of the total fss'gnmcnl received services and 
also resulted in failure. 

d. We do not know the outcome of twenty-five 
(25) percent of the caseload. So far as we can 
tell at this pMnt these clients are not afoul of 
the law, but we arc not in contact with ihcm. 
In this catc;jory, fourteen (14) percent of the 
:olal caselcu'd received services without known 
result, that is, without success measurement 
being con picted within the stringent FOR 
closure criteria. Also in the unknown category, 
eleven (11) percent ol the total cases assigned 
did not progress beyond the plan stage, either 
because they were not interested in ricdving 
services of did not follow through with pro- 
gram# proposed for them. 

In short, eighty-two (82) percent of the eases 
assigned were served and eighteen (18) percent 
were not. 

A success ratio of forty- nine (49) percent of the 
total casekvad (randomly assigned from the recidi- 
Nisiic populaticft of a dose custody irvslitution) 
would appear to be gratifying. If we apply this 
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ratio only to cases served, it increases to fifty-nine 
(59) percent. 

Tn looking at the results of both plans, it should 
be remembered that the Project did not operate 
with referred clients, that these clients did not 
come seeking services, and taht both caseloads 
were created by random assignment. 

A glance should also be taken at FOR closure 
criteria for successful cases. First, a client had to 
remain in stable employment for at least six (6) 
months (instead of the customary thirty (30) days), 
and, of course, avoid further felony convietlons 
during that j;yjriod. AetuaKy clients were followed 
Tor even longer periods, usually a year or more. 
Then, once these conditions had been satisfied, 
determining what constituted “Adequate Social 
Performance” became a pretty subjective businei^s. 
In final case stalling, the Project Director, the 
counselors, the appropriate correctional officers 
and the consulting staff attempted to answer ques- 
t ons very much like the following. 

Docs the client f.;akc enough money to meet 
the basic needs of his family, if he has one, and 
still have a reasonable and relative margin left 
over for amusement and luxury items? 

Can the client realistically aspire to advance- 
ment in the future? 

How docs the client seem to estimate his posi- 
tion in the main stream of the good American 
life? Is he apparently satisfied with his own 
vocational image? Docs he think he now has 
as much status as he did as a crook, making a 
fast dollar and spending it lavishly? 

Has the client really made use of the VR serx- 
ices provided to him? Or has he taken advan- 
tage of any other available community re- 
sources? 

Is the .lienl making use of his x*oca:ional 
strengths or is he occupied consistent with 
iraifilng rcccUcd during the correctional pro- 
cess? 

How docs the client react to stress, big or 
small? And how- docs he seem to handle anger? 

fs there evidence of a serious drinking problem 
or his the ciicnl been arrested two or more 
times, particularly recently on these demerit 
charges? 

WT.al other indications are there that *hc 
client has reintegrated into the community? 

WTiat attitudinal changes were observed during, 
Q or as a result of, the rehahilitalion process? 




IV, Implications for Change 

A. Change Necessary in Agencies 

1. The following services that are not nonnally avail- 
able now should bcccine a part of VR a id/or cor- 
reel tons: (2) the muili-disciplincd team approach to 
< vu.uation and treritment programs, (b) the provi- 
sio.i of several medical services beyond :hc present 
j; jpc of most correctional institutions, (c) adjust- 
;rent training, (d) family contact and counseling, 
(<;) community resource orientation and referral, 
(0 arrangement for legal counsel on civil matters 
as needed, (g) more liberal policies foi prov iJIng 
emergency funds for basic maintenance, and (h) 
more extensive follow-up. It is strongly recom- 
mended that a stepped-up program of employer 
orieniaiion be developed. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation in combinaticn with cor- 
rections, cart olTer the services necessary to reha- 
bilitate offenders. However it is a basic premise of 
tiie Atlanta Project that traditional VR and correc- 
tional services arc really secondary to (effecting be- 
havior modificaiion and that no lasting results can 
be achieved without some attitudinal change on the 
part of the ofTcndcr clients. In this light, our consen- 
sus is that the two most significunt services needed 
by offender clients arc intensive couriselmg and 
psychotherapy, primarily group therapy. Yet these 
sen’^ces are not as readily available as it might 
seem, for the first requires trained ccunselors and 
an enlightened approach to maintain. ng caseloads 
at manageable size, while the second presently 
suffers from a shortage of behavioral scientists in- 
terested in working with public oTcndcri. The 
multi* disciplined team approach lo client evalua- 
tion and the staffing of case problems is highly 
desirable and should be utilized whcicvcr possibb. 
Here again, however, trained prcfcssional staff 
members arc limited in number, rmd those that 
might be available arc expensive. 

Thought should be given lowarci enlisting the 
assistance of professional social workers. AlthougJi 
she was not available during the i fe of the FOR 
Pro; a full-t^mc social worker is employed by 
VR the Atlr.nta District and is just r>ow l>cgin- 

ning to wx>rk with counselors serving public of- 
fenders. It is anticipated that she vill be most help- 
ful in the areas of marital counrcling and family 
budgeting. 

The next paragraph will touch upof\ a viul need, 
the development of s)stems for niaking out-of-state 
deferrals, 

3. Some degree of change in VP policy is certainly 
indicated in working with offci.^cr die. (s, particu- 
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larly inmates of federal mstitulions, who by and 
large arc not natiscs of the ho i states in which 
these institutions are located. Although recently 
federal regulations have eliminated residency as a 
VR eligibility criterion, this by no means necessi- 
tates the conclusion Chat all states will begin to 
work with these clients. 'Fhe problems of money 
and the recruitment and development of slatT cer- 
tainly enter into the picture. Also, it would seem 
that some sort of production reward system would 
have to be developed before VR state agencies in 
general would become interested in woixlng with 
non*rcsidents. Although interest in correctional 
rehabilitation is rapidly growing throughout the 
country, there a’’c still areas in the nation that arc 
simply not in'crcslcd in working with public of- 
fender clients and it is bclicsed that all VR 
agencies could benefit from more exlcnsise orien- 
tation in the rcsocial’ alien potential of offenders 
in general. 

4. While the level of quality in federal corrcctiona'i 
personnel is high, it is rcgrctably very low in most 
state correctional systems, particularly in the 
Souih, where even illiteracy does not always cfTrr 
a dctcrcncc to securing a position as a custodiil 
offccr. It is doubtful that this w'oeful situation wdl 
be greatly alleviated until something is done to- 
ward adjusting salary range. The coordination of 
multiple agency staff is also difficult to establish 
and the process is usually a long one. A beginning 
might be made through the inception of forum* or 
task forces designed for the mutual cxchangr ol 
information and the understanding of goals, phJos- 
ephies and the like. 

5. In general, the most gratifying client to work with 
under any condition was the offender who seemed 
genuinely willing to fulfill his potential. It might 
also be said in general, that those clients wil'ing to 
part:cipaie in. group psychotherapy were much 
easier to work with on a meaningful level than 
those that did not. Given a realistic app^'aisal of 
VR philosophy, it might fmally be noted that the 
client who has developed vocational skill in some 
area offers VR its greatest chance for success, all 
other things being equal. 

B. Implementation of Change 

I. So mt«ch depends upon the funding and develop^ 
mciil of staff. If Georgia's ambitions plans for the 
futu'e were indeed to be implemented, by 1975 VR 
would be rfvofking in close conj\inction with some 
IS major units and “systems” of »he slate and 
federal correctional agencies operating in the state. 
Kven so, only about one-third of the offender popu- 
lation would be reached by VR scrsices. 

O 
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In striving toward this essentially conservative 
goal,, an milial niission will be to convince the 
diverse corrc;tional systems of Georgia that, based 
on FOR finding'-, public offenders, even those with 
established patterns of recidivism, can be rehabili- 
tated and that VR participation in the correctional 
process can be integral to success. 

As this orientation process is gradually accom- 
plished, it is hoped that the following suggestions 
will be realized: 

a. Hold a conference or institute on the rehabili- 
tation 0 .' pt cfTcndcrs with the various cor- 
rectional a^( ncies and universities represented, 

b. Convene a task force of adminisuators from the 
various interested agencies to further discuss 
phr«s for the future, emphasizing the positive 
findings from the use of the mulii-disciplincd 
team approach, 

e. Convene a coordinating committee of adminis- 
trators for the refinement of cooperative opera- 
tions. 

d. Develop )nd r;visc cooperative agreements, 
outlining areas of eligibility for services and 
referral procedures. 

c. Fmphasizc the need for sensitivity training for 
the personnel of all involved agencies and 
develop reeiprocal training programs. 

f. Activate a closer sharing of records among ihc 
agencies. 

g. Hold ri'lzcns councils on the rehabilitation of 
public offenders. 

h. Focus inf'ormalional publication cn the reha- 
bilitation of public offenders, 

2 . H sound *.‘orr-municalion is developed among fop 
led adminisiratofs of the v jrious agencies, then 
it should net be overly difficult to apply our find- 
ings alw<ys. however, bearing in mind the limi- 
tations of funding and staffing. It might be nMcd 
that Georgia presently enjoys a positive attitude to- 
ward prison and correctional reform. The rela- 
tionship Eelwcen VR and the Federal agcnces is 
already’ established. 

3. Dissem naling project findings within our own 
agency is natuially of vital importance since agency 
approval would have to be secured before any of 
them can be applied. In each event we have found 
i^ to most profitable v»hcn our lop administra- 
tors VfCte able to meet with Ihc E.xccjlivc Commit, 
tee, nnd we hope to be able to mike liberal use of 
the c'cmmillcc m promoting imylemcntation. Once 
adrrinisrraiive approval cn given proposals has 
been obtained a team, composed of FOR partici- 
pants will hopefully be able to provide orient a*.k>n 
to field staff during periodic district conferences 
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and other similar occasions. It is also hoped that 
individual consultation by former FOR staff mem- 
bers will be available upon request to personnel 
of ongoing programs. 

V. Summary 

A. Realizations 

Our most gratifying reward was found in the realiza- 
tion that public offenders, even recidivists, can be rc- 
habiiitai€d--boih realistically and profitably. 

A premise basic to our project is that traditional pur- 
chased VR services, such as physical restoration and 
training, arc secondary io cfTccling behavior modifica- 
tion; nothing lasting can be accomplished without some 
altitudinal change within the offender client. 

Therefore the two most significant services provided 
were supportive counseling and group psychotherapy. 
While it was difViculi to :onvincc ourselves for awhile 
that we were actually being effective, caseload results 
and client interviews (co.nduclcd by the Project Ob- 
server) after closure and r t ar the end of the study led 
us to the firm conviction that we did in fact accomplish 
altitudinal change in a sigiificant majority of our suc- 
cess cases. 

Although the counseling process (as apart from formal 
psychotherapy) is extremely difficult to describe, we 
have termed its most sin,;u ar characteristic "aciicn 
therapy”. This might be defined as com'inunicalion of 
the counselcr's sustained conccrr> Vt the client’s pro- 
blems (despite periods of fruslrallo ■) and an awareness 
of the client's values as a unique h jman being; and its 
definition should al>o include mention of imroediaey in 
providing service, or crisis intervention, or m. ‘cling 
emergency needs as they arise witli the client's cc/nveni 
cnee in mind rather than the Agency's or the coun- 
selor's. In other words, the shop was open for business 
on week*. ids and after hours when necessary. 

In working with clients prior to release from prison, 
the pdvtiitagcs of Plan C were altogether apparent. 
Opportiimly was afforded to provide group psycho- 
therapy Juiing incarceration and to develop workable 
client — counselor relationships prior to discharge, and 
thus the rehabilitation c^>ntinuutn was already in oper- 
ation during the inmediate post-release, period, thereby 
eliminating the detriment of delayed service during this 
critical stage of the correctional process. 

Ttc provision of an imprest bank riccounl was invalu- 
able, in fact \iial in meeting emergency financial needs 
such as h-ousing and basic mairi'^nancc. 

The \aluc of working v^ith the fjmiiv as a unit rather 
than just the client was ampiv demonstrated, and it 
Q rise to the consideration of enlisting the assistance 




of social workers, pariiculritly in the areas of marital 
counseling and family budgeting. 

A highly effective employment was the multi-disci- 
plined team approach to both diagnostics and treat- 
ment. In addition to VR, the Piojcci Executive Com- 
mittee was composed of rcprescrialivcs from correc- 
tions, psychialry, psychology and sociology. These, 
then, are the salient findings of ilic Atlanta Project 
as they relate to our given purp<»scs. Specific recom- 
mendations will be found in the scciions following. 

B. Recommendations 

I. For Applicaliorj of the Finding's 

a. 1.1 the t-clief that supportive counseling is vital 
to the rchabililaiion-resocializal;on process, it 
is strongly suggested that caseloads be main- 
tained ill manageable si/e. 

b. Comprehensive psychological services should 
never be neglected in favor of the more easily 
identified vocatonal services. 

c. Emergency services must be flexible and pro- 
vided immediately at ihft point of need. Rigidity 
of rules, regulations and policies creates the 
danger of ease failure fn working with the of- 
fciidcr client. Despite fossible conflict with 
traditional practice, the offender must often be 
served at his convenience rather than that of 
the helping agency. 

d. In prisoner eases services should begin during 
incarceration and be continued with little or no 
interruption into the free world. 

e. An approach should be made toward considera- 
tion of the client's total environment. The 
family should be treated as a unit, rather than 
simply providing semccs to the client alone. 

f. Thorough vocational evaluation should be at- 
tempted in each case. It should never be lightly 
assumed that an offender's expressed occupa- 
tional preferences are commensurate with 
either his assets or liabilities. However even 
with comprehensive evaluation developed into 
apparently realistic rehabilitation plans, a rela- 
tively high degree of vacillation in vocational 
objectives shouM be anticipated. 

g. Staff members and agencies working with pub- 
lic offenders should be prepared for unique set- 
backs and case failures, but success in this field 
is particularly lewarding. 

h. The mulil-disciplincd approach to diagnostics 
and treatment should be used whenever pos- 
sible 

i. A realistic approach toward the determinatioA 
of whai constitutes adequate social perform- 
ance should be used, 
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j. Slaff members of VR should receive training 
and orienlal'on in cooperation with the in* 
volved correctional institutions and agencies, 
'fhe importance of sensitivity training should be 
stressed. 

k. Close relationships among cooperating agencies 
must be maintained, and mutually agreeable 
cooperative contracts should be developed. 

l. Eflorls should be constantly made to educate 
the public on matters pertaining to correctional 
rehabilitation. 

m. In point of summuy, the following sen ices are 
suggested as most pertinent to the rchabili- 
lation-resociiilization process: 

0) Diagnostics 

a. Med.cal 

b. Psychologi-:al and/or Psychiatric 

c. Vocational 

d. Sociological 

(2) Evaluation 

a. Psychological Objective 

b. Medical 01:jcctive 

c. Vocatiuiial Objective 

d. Edu».^ational Objective 
c. Sociological Objective 

(3) Classification 

It is suggested that the team apprcach be 
used during institutional intake. Then the 
pertinent VR counselor should bring the 
cvj^luaiion findings of the team to the in- 
stitutional classification committee for 
final decision and action. 

(4) Counseling 

(5) Psychological or Psychiatric Services 

(6) Medical Services 

(7) ! arn’ty Services 

(8) Vocational Training 

(9) Academic Training 

(10) Adjustment Training 

a. Personal 

b. Work 

c. Social 

(11) Coordination of Release Planning with the 
Client’s Family 



(12) Basic Maintenance Pending Receipt of 
Income 

(13) Job Placement 

(14) Occupational Tools 

(15) Community Referral Services 

(16) Clothing 

(17) Housing 

(19) Arrangements for Legal Counsel on Civil 
Matters 

(19) To! low- Up 
2. For Further Research 

Thj following suggestions for further research, 

drawn from a proposal previously submitted to the 

National Institute of Mental .'Icalth, are offered as 

peitincnt to Georgia. 

a. Establish descriptive baseline data regarding 
the typical flow of potential VR clients through 
the correctional institutions and agency pro- 
grams operating cooperatively with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

b. Demarcate and describe reliably the different 
aspects of VR activities in these various insti- 
tutions and with these various agencies. 

c. Develop and Icsi-out further criteria (both with* 
in prison and after release) which reflect change 
in the behavior of public offenders. 

d. Relate specific outcome criteria to more general 
outcomes of the total experiences of clients at 
these institutions and with these agencies. 

c. Identify characteristics of clients who ate most 
likely to benefit from specific VR experiences 
and also idertify characteristics of clients most 
likely to be hindereJ by specific VR experi- 
ences. 

f. Evaluate rchabilitat on process variables with 
reference to their effects c;i VR clients and on 
the cooperating institutions and agencies. 

g. Further develop criteria for measuring positive 

client cha^ /e l b v iihin prison and during 
post-release a t. 

Nok! 

All activities of the Atlanta Federal Offenders Reha- 
bilitation Project terminated on May 31, 5969, in ac- 
cordance wirh predetermined design and the prosisions 
of the extent cd Third Grant Period. 
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Special Note on the Appendices 



We arc extremely pleased to present the anal)1ical 
report on Project activities in group psychotherapy by 
Dr. Mail D. C. llrevser, Chief I .oject Consultant, Con- 
sultant in Research and Sxiology, Emory University, 
Atlanta, autliur of "A Vocational Rehabilitation Study 
of Prisoners, Probationers and Parolees/' published in 
1964 and i^f considerable impact upon th einception 
of the national Federal Calenders Rehabilitation Pro* 
gram (Appendix A). 

Perhaps the essence of the project can best be found 
in the reports of Dr. Don Chandler, Project Observer 
and Consultant in Sociology, West Georgia College, 
\^ho Interviewed a sampling of our closed cases, both 
those tagged a*, successful and those terminated as 
failures (Appootlix D). In this instance, Dr. Clisndler 
was commissioned to find out what our clients thought 



of us and the Project in general. Since he probed for 
thei* reactions months after case closure, when services 
wer: no longer being offered, it seems ra^onablc to 
assime that they did not revert to “con ardslry'* and 
that their expressions were evidently genuine. In addi- 
tion to Df. Chandler's summary two of his Individual 
reports are added for punctuation. 

Thr report on our sub-project involving oul-of-statc 
referrals (Appendix C) may not be of particular 
moftient since: (I) it was not particularly successful 
and (2) its interest is primarily directed toward rcha- 
biliiation agencies engaged in cooperative programs 
with federal, not state, penal institutions. Its premiere 
implicatio nis that a similar study conducted on a more 
elaborate basis should produce more lubstanti'/e 
results. 



APPENDICES 

APPENDIX A 



A Study of the 

Effectiveness of Group Therapy 
with Federal Offenders 

The purpose of this part of the report is to review 
ihc relationships of group therapy as one of the reha- 
bilitative services available to intensive clients. At the 
beginning of the project, the plan was to have a psychi- 
atric screening of each intensive client in both Plan A 
and Plan C. The group of clients rcconvmcndcd for 
therapy would be randomly divided into a therapy and 
a nontherppy, “control" ( 1 ) group. Because of the 
diPiculiy of persuading clients to participate in group 
therapy, ibis design was abandoned. A pragmatic sub- 
stitute was to gel as many Intensive cases into group 
therapy as possible. Following this, an equal number of 
inicns^c cases would be randomly selected as a non- 
ihcrapv “contToT' group. Using the data collected in 
the national research design for ihe pro]ccl(2), differ- 
ences and sitnilaiilics between those receiving group 
therapy and those not rccciv ing jI could be made. 

Through this process, 29 of the 107 intensive eases 
in both Plan A and Plan C were involved in group 
ihcrapy. (his included 14 of the 62 intensive eases of 
Plan A and 15 of 45 intensive eases in Plan C. For 
the IS inlcnMvc eases not receiving therapy, a sample 
selection of 29 (14 Plan A and 15 Plan C) was drawn 
as a '‘control*’ group for comparison with the 29 
therapy clients. 

tn Appendix I, a general comparison of these 
groups may be made. Although random variations in 
these characteristics would be expected, the similarities 
aic obvious. The modal or bimoda! distributio'’, with 
few exceptions, is identical for the three groups. lor 
c.xamplc, in Item I, Class IV and Class VJI offenses 
provide a bimodal distribution across the three groups. 
The same is the ease in Item 3 wiih age at commit- 
ment being over 20 or no prlcu cc ,»mitmcr,l. in Item 
T, the modal age distribution was between 30 and 40 
tears In licni 9, the modal educational level was be- 
tween 9 and 12 grade;. Thus, there vvoul.^ seem to be 
nv' deUcl.iVc b.roing f.Kto: in the chnr.icren^lic^ of 
the therapy arj nonthcrapy control croups. Indeed, 
there wer" more differences withio the therapy clients 
of Plan A Dnd Plan C than between ihe other groups. 
This shows up, for example in total number of arrests 
I Item 41 and number of prior cv>nmitmenls (Item 6V 
This would b: expected since at the beginning of Ihe 



project those in Plan C were institutionalized while 
most of those in Plan A were probationers. 

From this point, the report will be based upon a 
comparison of the ihcrapy and “eontroV’ nontherapy 
cases. Because of the small numbers involved, the 
therapy clients of Plan A cud Flan C have been com- 
bined. The nomherapy clients include a random selec- 
tion of 14 from Plan A and 15 from Plan C. 

Two tests 01 significance of differences have been 
used in this analysis. The sign leslO was used pri- 
marily to evaluate the changes occurring in the re- 
sponses of each client on a matched paired beforc-and- 
aftcr basis. In the tables, changes in the hypothesized 
direction were indicated by plus ( j ) signs and those 
In the opposite direction by minus ( — ) signs. Non- 
changes were not used in the lest. The 7. values of Ihc 
positive and negative changes vs ere Icstcd by the prob- 
ability of occurrences given by the binomial distribu- 
tion. The more even the distribution of positive and 
negative changes, the more likely the changes were d o 
to chance factors rather than directional input factor- 
The greater the difference between the positive an . 
negative changes, the grcalcr Ihe probabilily ih i' 
changes were not due to chance. 

The chi-square (X^)0) was used as a test of sign if i 
canvc of differences applied to the changes of the to^ 
group rather than the total of the changes for c.ic 
matched paired response The size of the chi-squ ^ 
reflected the differences in the numbers involved, ih 
is in Ihc changes. Ifypoihcscs were considered c^ n- 
firmtd, if Ihc changes were in Ihe hypoiheclzed dir: 
lion and large enough to be statistically significant 
the .05 loci of probabilily in cither test. 

The hypotheses being tested by these two meih' 
were derived from the general purposes of the pro 
and slated within ihe specific limitations of the d 
The basic idea was that if the group therapy sub^ 
jecl had been helpful in achieving FOR object i 
‘here would have been significantly more eh? 
along the hypothesized lines k- the therapy !han ir t 
nonlhcrapy group. 

The differences between the rceommcndalion^ 
counselors end thcrapTu before and after ihcrapj. r 
K’ seen in Tabi, 1. 

tOT^is shout ’ not re with \ht cof.trol |;oi 

the r'io>cel as a \.ho1c- report deals ofity »iih irittn 

Appreci'tfon i* etpre«‘SeJ to Mrs. Merlyn 
Rt<e^Tch Director for Wi v* this dau. 

(M S^rey Siegel, Noftjnrj»i»«frk New V 

McGraw Hill Book C^pany, Inc, I95S. pp. 6S-75. 
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tabu: I. hVALUATlON OF INTENSiVE CASFS R£- 
C KIVING 7KFRAPY<«> BY VOCATIONAL REHABILI 
TATION COUNSTLORS AND THERAPISTS, FOR, 
AILANTA PROJECT, 1969. 



Item 

toi 'IS 


Total 

Ihtrdp Co^inseJor 


Plan A Plan C 

TherapiU Counseloi Therapisl 


Before (berapy 
Recommended 


27 


24 


14 11 


13 


13 


Not recommended 


2 


4 


~ 3 


2 


1 


No information 




1 


— — 




1 


After therapy 

Favorable 


18 


10 


8 5 


10 


5 


Made no 
difference 


6 


n 


4 2 


2 


9 


Uncertain 


$ 


4 


2 3 


3 


1 


No information 


— 


4 


~ 4 


— 


— 


Chi-square test of u 


iff cr. nee 


of “aflcr" therapy evaluations 


Favorable 

Unf^.vorablc . 






Counselor 

... 18 
.. n 


Therapist 

to 

19 



X-i -- 3.38 <5f ^ 1 p .05 

<**Of the 29 intcT^SiVc casts in the ‘"control" group not 
rcccisjng therapy, 18 vcrc rccommcntJcd for therapy by the 
VR counselor a*id II not recommended. Of the 49 other in- 
tensive clients without therapy, 37 v»crc recommended and 12 
not recommended. Tack of asailabiltly was the principal ca’ise 
i-iven for nonparticipation in therapy. 



!*lN!orris ^elditch. jt.. A Basle Course In Sociological 
Statistics. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959, pp. 
27L291. 

n>fvthcsis I. VR counselors will evaluate the 
rcsulE^ of therapy more favorably than therapists. 

The chi-squarc lest is not significant at the .05 level 
of >robabiljlv anJ doc.s not suppoil tl.is hypothesis. 
The differences in the 'before*' therapy rccommcnda- 
ns were not nearly as great as the “after" therapy 
judgmcnis. Hccnusc of the small number of eases, it 
has not been feasible to limit the comparisons below 
only to the ten therapy cases evaluated by the therap- 
ists as favorable. If this is a test of a group therapy 
process itself, the inclusion of the total therapy group 
would seem ju^^tified. Incidentally, in spile of the 
greater difficulty of arranging for the group therapy in 
the noninstilutional setting of Plan A, the evaluations 
of results were similar. 

The major K.iSons fs^r the remosat of clients from 
ihc active case load may be seen in Table 2. 



1 ABt r 2. NUMBER OF Ttll RAPY AND NONTHFRAPY 
Cl IFNTS BY RFASO.SS FOR RbMOVAL FROM ACTIVE 
C ASM OAO, FOR. AT t AN! A PROJI CT. 1969. 



Rct«* ns 


T herapy 


Nomherapy 


Liability to locate or cs1a‘oI'sh contact 


_ 


3 


None oopc rat jve 


6 


t4 


Nc need 


■ — - 


1 


Postpi nement 


— 


1 


Dc,=uh 


2 


— 


Adcqu'tc stX’al pcrf<>rin,it>. c 
( hi-^nare tc'i of difference 


16 




Adeq-! 1e per for mam e 


6 


7 


IniJequate 


8 


18 


.\^ =-- 5 88 df - 1 


P .02 





The chi-square is significant at the .02 level of 
probabihly, and this hypothesis is confirmed. Seven of 
the ten favorable therfp) eases were included in the 
adequate social performance group, and 2 cases were 
not closed. 

Employment at closure is a significant indication 
of the success of the process. 

t\bI.E 2^” NUMBF's OF THERAPY AND NON- 
THERAPY CLIENTS hi WORK STATUS AT ACCEPT- 
ANCE AND AT CLOSURE, FOR, ATLANTA PROJECT, 
1969. 



Work Status 



No rrply, not appropriate 

Compciilivc ^atHT market 

S«lf-employcd 

Not working 

Sisn tc«l of differences 

Probability 



Therapy Nonlhcrapy 

Ackep<. Closure A.“cep{«nre f io>ute 



12 4 II 8 

8 15 6 10 

^2^2 
4 3 9 6 

12 9 

3 3 

.018 (S) .073 (NS) 



H)polhcsis 3, Therapy clients will show more in- 
creases in jobs from acceptance to closure than non- 
therapy clients. 

The number of positive changes toward eniploy- 
rr.cnl was greater for the therapy than the notuherapy 
group. The sign lest was significant for the former but 
not the latter. The hypcthcMs is confirmed. Of those 
making positive chances during the project in terms 
of cmploymciii, five of the ten ftvorabk cases in 
therapy were included, two eases were not yet closed, 
and two were employed at both pe,*iod:. 

Incidentally, similar information on employment 
was collected nine months after acceptance and two 
years later (or at the end of the project). The test of 
changes of these data was not significant. Apparently, 
clients had secured jobs earlier Ilian nine months or 
after two years. These data suggest the former. 



TABLE 4. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NONTHERAPY 
CLIKN7S BY AMOUNT OF EARNINGS IN THE WEEK 
BEFORE ASSIGNMENT AND PRIOR TO CLOSURE, 
FOR, ATlJ^NTA PROJFCT, 1969. 



Amount 



Tberapy Noothcrapy 

A(c<r<iTKf Cloturi Accej-'tftce CTowrt 



No reply 2 

None 1 6 

Under $10 — 

$10-19 — 

$2039 ^ 

$40 2 

J'0-79 3 

$soc\ff 1 



Sign t€M cl difffrtfKC^ 
T 



2 3 9 

4 18 > 



^ t t 

*2 7 7 

t6 3 8 

I8 9 

2 2 

.m)1 (S) .033 (S) 



Hypothesis 2. Therapy chcnls will show more ade- 
social performance at closure than nomherapy 

ERLC 



JfvpolhcMS 4. Therapy clients will show nwre in- 
creases in earnings from acceptance to closure than 
non 'he rap) clients. 
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There >vcre si£nificanl changes in the amounts of 
earnings for both therapy and noniherapy clients. 
However, these changes were much greater among 
therapy clients, and the hypothesis is confirming. Of 
the J8 positive changes in the therapy group, seven 
were m?de by the ten who completed therapy with 
favorab*. reports, and two cases wert not yet closed. 



Again similar data after nine months and two years 
showed no significant difTcrcnce. 

In Table 5 the l)pes and costs of case services and 
the number of hours of counseling may be studied. The 
follow in g hypotheses are tested by these data. 

Hypothesis 5.1. Therapy clients will receive more 
^ase services than nonthcrapy clients. 



TnBLE 5. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NONTHERAPY CLIENTS BY COST AND TYPES OF CASE SERVICES 
RECEIVED, FOR. ATLANTA PROJECT. 



Diitgnustic Surgtry Prostlictic Hospitalization Training Kfaintenance Tools 

T<n NonT<0 T NonT T NonT T NonT T Nonf T NonT T NonT 



No ftply. none 


1 


22 


8 


25 


17 


24 


21 


25 


21 


26 


13 


15 


3 


18 


Under $50 


... 15 


1 


~ 




6 


— 






— 


— 




2 


— 


3 


$50-99 


... 5 


1 


3 




1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


4 


3 


$100-149 


.. 2 


— 


1 


— 




1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


a 


2 


$150-199 


... 1 


1 


2 


- 




-- 


1 


— 


— 




2 


2 


— 


— 


$200-249 


.... — 


-- 


2 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


— 


1 


— 


$! 50-299 


1 




1 


— 


— 


— 


-- 




— 




1 


1 




— . 


$500-349 


.... — 


-- 




— 


— 


1 


















$350-399 


.... — 


-- 


5 


— 


— 




— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


2 




$400 over 


.... 1 


1 


4 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


4 


5 


6 


— 


(licnlt 








HOURS OF 


COUNSELING 


















No reply 


None 




1-9 


KM9 




20-29 


30 39 




4049 


50-59 




60'over 


LhcrapyvM 




— 


— 






4 




2 


5 




S 


3 




5 


Nomhcrap)t*> 




1 


2 




4 


10 




6 


1 




1 


1 




— 



tilN *== 24 for therapy clients. 

N — 26 for nontherapy clients. 



Chi-square test of Jiffcrcnce Therapy Nontherapy 

■^otai Tectiving specirifd case serkices 79 16 

Tolaf not icceuing specified cas« 

servkcs S9 156 

X^- 43 04 df- t r- OOItS) 

The relationship bclwcer^ those receiving case services 
and therapy is scry great indeed. Hspothsis 5.1 is con- 
firmed. 

Hypothesis 5.2, Therapy clients will rcceisc more 
expensixe ease serxkes than nonihcfapy clients 

C hi-square l^?.r of diffcrcrKe TT.^rapy Noniherapy 

UfKlcr $:00 1H 174 

i200 and o'er >2 8 

I7.it df=-l pp<.00M5) 

Apparently those who were induced into therapy were 
aho proxided more expensive case services than those 
who were not, The hypothesis is confirmed. 

flypjthcsis 5 Therapy chents wilt rcceixe more 
hv'*ui5 of \'R coucischng than nonthcrapy clients. 

cf d. Terence Tltr^fy Nc'nthci»p> 

Under 3.X 

50 hvxirs i»nT c^er 18 2 

X- ^ It df = I r < OOHS) 

Hype^vhesis .1 is true. Persons who receixc ihcr* 
ap/ also Kccixcd significantly more hours of court- 
scling by the 'ocationat ichabilitational counselor. 



TABLE 6. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NONTHtRAPY 

clients by improvement in terformance in 

THE OPINION OF COUNSELORS. rOR. ATLANTA 
PROJECT, 1969. 



Therapy Nonthefipy 



Improvcnert in pitfcrmance clien-j cL'cnti 

tN-24) (N-26) 



1. Making good u<e oi abititics IS 6 

2. Profiled fro'p use of vocati.>naI training 5 — 

t. Prefitfd fr^n of VR seryic.-s 16 7 

4 . Profited fron other communit'^ 

resources 10 5 

5. Client making sutTkient incor/e to 
suproft himse’-f ir»d family without 

pfoolems 15 6 

6. Client tfiakinf suffkknt income to 
suppwt himself arid family with some 

luxuries 14 6 

7. Clier.t can expect advancement or. job 12 4 

8 Clieu 5>ti‘>fied wiih his genera! status 13 6 

9 Clf<nl reacting weU to sire«. handle^ 

ancer t6 7 

to Client o<^4 reiving on erutchev. such as 

akohol Of drun 15 ^ 

11. Av.^KJing pfoEien-.s with ts» 15 7 

12. CFent is pari of his communiiy's 

.Kttvftks 7 2 

Chi square Jest of diYererce 

Total improvements <M2) 155 63 

Total r on improvements (1-i/t 155 24C 



~ 6« 07 df I p .0-71 (S) 
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Hypothesis 6. Therapy clients will show more im- 
provements iri performance, in the opinions of VR 
counselors, than nonthernpy clients. 

In the opinions of counselors, the therapy group 
eamc our far ahead of rhe nontherapy group in terms 
of improvements in performance along 12 specific 
lines. Indeed, there was no case where nontherapy 
clients exceeded therapy clients in these improvements. 
The hypothesis is confirmed. 

TABlY 7. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NON- 
THERAPY CLIENTS BY RIZGULAR CONTACT WITH 
PROBATION/ PAROLE AND VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION OFFICERS AFTER NINE MONTHS AND 
AFTER TWO YEARS (OR AT END OF PROJECT), FOR, 
ATLANTA PROJECT, 1969. 



Contact 


Therapy 

After nfn« After iwc 
monthi ytari 


Nonlhcrapy 
After nine Afte‘ (vq 
inon(hi ye^ri 


No reply 


1 — 






Yes, P/P officer only 
Yes, P/P ©nicer and VRO 


— 1 


4 


— 


It 5 


4 


2 


Yes, VRO officer only 


3 9 


4 


7 


No last contact 


6 6 


14 


17 


Death 


— — 







Sign te‘t ot tlifferences 
f* 


5 




2 


— 


3 




4 


Probability 


■ 36MNS) 


.344 (NS) 



Hypothesis 7. Therapy clients uill show more in- 
creases in regular contacts during the project than 
nonlhcrapy clients. 

There were no significant changes from the ninc- 
mo.Mh to the two-year reports, me hypothesis was 
disconfirmed. However, it should be n^ ted that sig- 
nificantly more therapy than nonilitrapy clients main- 
tained regular contact^ at both of these periods of time 
-n the project. 

TABLE 8. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NON^ 
7HEPAPY CflLNTS BV \ IOLA MON OF PAROLE OR 
PROBATION. AFTER NINE MONTHS AND AT END OF 
PROJl CT (OR AFTER TWO YEAESV FOR, ATLANTA 
PROJECT. J969. 



Violation 


Therapy 

Af}?r nine Afv r 
montM ?t, ’^1 


Nontberapy 
After ftfre After t»o 
morthi )«ir» 


No reply 


1 


i 


t 


Not xii'trifcij 


tfi !4 


17 


15 


V tolar cd but n<M rooked 


1 


4 


2 


P/P revoked tor admin* 


i^traTive \iolaiion 




-- 


— 


P/P rocked for iicu 


oflfcn<< 


— 1 


1 


1 


At targe, evpecl to re okc 


I 


I 


2 


Sign ic^T of d-fferercev 


•f 

Piobsbility 


5 

s 

fSS} 




4 

,5CH)lNSI 



S. Thera'”-)' i Trents ^ill more d?*- 
crcascs in 'iolaiions during in project man nonlhcrapy 
clients. 

There were more nccati c L posiiisc changes, 
‘he differences were not ?kanl The hypothesis 
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is rejected. There were relatively few violations re- 
ported for either group during either period. 



TABLE 9. NUMBER OF THERAPY AND NONTHERAPY 
CLIENTS BY NUMBER OF CUSTODY COMPLAINTS. 
AFTER NINE MONTHS AND AT END OF PROJECT 
(OR AFTER TWO YEARS), FOR, ATLANTA PROJECl', 
J969. 



Custody Complaints 


Therapy 
After nine After l«o 
rroDthi >e«rl 


Nonlhcrapy 
After nine After two 
mortlhi ye&n 


No reply 


— 2 


— 4 


None 


17 ]« 


23 16 


1 

2 


2 1 
1 


3 4 


} 

Sign of differences 


i I 


— — 





4 


7 


+ 


4 


2 


Probability 


.637 (NS) 


.090 (NS) 



Hypothesis 9. Therapy clients will show more de- 
creases in custody complaints during the project than 
nonlhcrapy clients. 

There were no significant changes, and the hypo- 
thesis is rejected. However, the majority of both 
groups had no custody complaints during either period, 

TABLE 10. NUMBER OF THER.^PY^ND NONTHERAPY 
CLIENTS BY ARRESTS FOR ILLEGAL ACTIVITY 
AFTER NINE MONTHS AND AT END OF PROJECT (OR 
AFTER TWO YEARS), FOR, ATLANTA PROJECT, t969. 



Arrests 


Therapy Nonlhcrapy 

After nine After two After r?fne After (wo 
month* )eari month* )e*r» 


t rr.'ly 


^ . 


3 


7 


8 


) 


16 


11 


13 


14 


s 

n test of differences 


5 

2 

5 


7 


6 


4 

6 

3 


Probability 


.227 (NS> 




4 (NS) 



Tiypolhcsis 10. Therapy clients will shew more de- 
creases in arrests for illegal activities during the project 
than nonlhcrapy clients. 

There arc no significant changes for either group, 
and the hypothesis is rejected. 

Thus, no significant changes vierc detected i . any 
of the characteristics reported after nine months and 
after two years. Either, reporting at these times was 
not pdequatc, this pciiod of ;imc In the project was 
not significant, or group thciany made no fignificant 
difference in regard to these characteristics. An indica- 
tion chat the fairer may not be the case grows out of 
the fact that the data on jobs (Table 3) and earnings 
(Table 4) showed significant differences between ac- 
ceptance and closure but not between the nine-month 
and two vc.ir rcfy^ris. 

In sumTn,*.y. excepting partially (he data ba?cd 
upon the nifc-nK>nth and lwo-\ear reports, pc»silivc, 
significant di.Tcrences were found for all the character- 
islics tested between the performance of the therapy 
clients and the nonlhcrapy clients. WTiclher the 
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therapy itself was ‘he major causitive factor involved, 
or whether the same factors which resulted in these 
clients going into group therapy also produced more 
positive results in line with the objectives of the FOR 
project remains uncertain. In any case, the subproject 



on group therapy, in spite of the problems involved, 
especially in noninslilulionai settings, has yielded ten* 
tative lest results which arc significant enough lo be 
followed up in further evaluation of ir novalive piac* 
lices for the rehabilitation of public offenders. 
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APPENDIX I. NUMBER 
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APPENDIX B 



Observer's Summary Report 
Atlanta FOR Project 

The objective behind this report is to cal) attention to 
some of the features of the Atlanta project which may 
not show up in (he statistical reports. The two items to 
be discussed in particular arc the executive meetings 
and the comments of the intensive clients made to the 
observer during interviews in the closing mo iths of the 
project. 

The cxcculKe meetings were held, witli few excep- 
tions, on a monthly basis throughout the research pe- 
riod. Members of the committee represented vocational 
rehabilitation, the federal probation system, federal 
prisons, and, on a consultant basis, the fields of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and sociology. Guests from appro- 
priate fields were invited to specific meetings . 

The stated purpose of the executive mce’ings was to 
provide for the planning and adminisr jlion of the 
Atlanta FOR Project; however, much more than this 
occurred. 

The regular sessions became the meeting ground of 
the key officials of the three agencies represented on the 
committee, plus other a^,cncics whose representatives 
were invited to specific meetings. Lines of comm' mica- 
(ion were established that had rot existed bcfoic, even 
though the agencies had worked together in many ways. 

The committee, with its diversity of membership, be- 
came a support base for change in treatment of federal 
ofTt oders. A number of innovations were introduced 
that would never have been attempted without the sup- 
port of the committee. 

Specific eases were stalfcd which provided the coun- 
selors with the advantage of a diversity of points of 
vcw applied to the solution of rehabilitation needs. 

On several occasions the committee members sensed 
the ir * '^uacy of certain honored practices in meeting 
the h n needs and saw the possibility of new ap- 
proad s and emphases that m?ght be more effective. 
The d. sning of new insight provides the direction for 
change in the future. 

The comrrKnts of the intense c clients inicrxicv'cd at 
the end of 'he project, though in idual and unique. 



had a common theme. The clients appreciated the ma- 
terial support given them by the FOR counselors and 
the fact that it was given when needed, rather than two 
weeks or more too late. However the clients seemed 
ncN’cr to dwell on the money or tools or job training 
supplied by FOR. They appreciated \hcsc material gifts 
as tangible evidence that some other human (the coun- 
selor in particular) eared. 

The most significant area of appreciation was the 
personal relation the clients had with the counselors. 
This caring aspect of the counselor-client relationship 
apparently went far beyond the plan-writing or material- 
support level. Frequently the counselor as a person was 
cited as the reason the client was out of prison or alive 
today. This appreciation of the counselor as a person 
was also expressed by thoic who had returned to prison. 

In the Atlanta piojcci a special feature was intro- 
duced ir.' the area of private and group therapy con- 
ducted by psychologists anJ psychiatilsts. The attend- 
ance at these meetings was on the wh Ic irregular and 
the therapy **/as ended as a result of poor alicndancc. 
In many ways the therapy venture, judged by middle- 
class stai.dards, was viewed as a failure. However, the 
responses of the clients (who dropped out of the ses- 
sions) indicate a different conclusion, Oicnis (both those 
successfully closed and others back in prison) stated 
that the therapists helped them understand themselves 
better. All their comments about the ihcr.'ipy experience 
were positive. 

The reasons for lack of continuing parl’Cipatlon in 
therapy were varied and different from what would be 
expected in a middiccirss set inf The Atlanta cxpcti- 
cnee indicates a need for further cxpcrimcrits in ways 
of introducing clients to therapy and providing a prs'- 
gram whereby they can participate mor» consistently. 

t)on Chandler 
Atlanta Project Observer 

NOTE: Dr. Candler’s comnrcnis relate only to the 
course of therapy that he observed in the free 
world community and not the sessions that 
were held in the Atlanta Penitentiary, where 
attendance was quite regular. (NV.S.F.) 
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APPENDIX B-1 



Report No, 1 
Final Observatior>s 

This is a report of an interview with Mr. William 
Walker. The interview took plaec on Friday, February 
14, at 7 P.M., in Mr. Walker’s home at 00 Smith St., 
S.F., Atlanta, Georgia. The interview lasted forty-five 
minutes and took plaec in his living room. His wife, 
who was in the kilchert during the conversation, was 
able to hear evcrythi.ng that was said. Their two chil- 
dren were in and out of the room several limes. Mrs. 
Walker was invited into the room in the latter portion 
of the interview and asked to give her comments, which 
arc a part of this report. 

The interview began with the generalized question, 
“What arc your •'•^actions to the project?*' Mr. \S'alkcr's 
response was, if ii wasn’t for the project, I'd be in 
prison today.*" 

He mentioned that the two things that were of (he 
greatest help were education and rent money. The rent 
money referred to a rather Icr^gthy period of lime when 
Mr. Scott Fulton helped him over financial crises, pro- 
viding money for both rent and food for his family. 
Mr. Walker, showing a great deal of affection for his 
wife and children, said that he wvsn*l inclined to steal 
now, but if they were hungry and that s all he could do, 
he would steal to gel food. Mr. F* llon*s ability to supply 
money sshen needed hclpciS him to work through the 
first months of difficult times. 

The Cflucalion mentioned by Mr. Walker referred to 
the therapy sessions with Dr. Fd Askren. He stated that 
his involvement with Dr. Askren helped him understand 
hinwclf and others. He mentioned, incidentally, that ho 
was a gambler and liked to study people and this 
helped him to anticipate the moves of other people. 
The main value to W'alkcr of Dr. Askren’s therapy, 
however, was an increased understanding of himself. 

When asked to indicate any other benefits from his 
relationship to Scott Fulton, he stated that although 
his v,ife and children loved him, stood by him during 
his eleven years in prison, and were with him when he 
was released, he needed somebody else in society who 
Cc^red, He rocnlicncd that knowing ihal Mr. Fulton 
cared had meant a lot to him. He told of one example 
when Mr. Fulton gave him ten dollars out of his own 
pocket for fsxxl. Mr, Walker said that gift was of course 
for fsxnJ but it meant a lot more to him than food. All 
through the interview Mr. Walker made repealed eom- 
m nts that if it wasn’t for that man (Mr. Fulton) he 
woul'J be back in j.ail. This comment was made at least 
fifteen limes during the forty-five minute interview. He 
^ peatediv, “You just can'l describe that man.*’ 

yuc 



He went so far as to refer to Mr, Fnilon as the ncarcil 
thing to a father that he had ever had. 

In the course of the forty-five minute conversation he 
referred to the project (meaning the research project) 
a number of limes, saying that if it is shut dov^n, they 
might as well not iel>ase any more prisoners, because 
they will never make it. 

When asked if other people had been of assistance 
to him, he had little to say. When asked specifically if 
his parole counselor had been of any assistance, he said 
yes, he was an understanding and considerate man and 
had given him one lead to a job. Also at one point 
when he had gotten into diffieully, he could have lost 
his parole and been scnl back to prison but was not. 
He was appreciative of his parole officer, 

Mr. Walker spent some lime giving his present philos- 
ophy of life, which repeatedly included the comment, 
“I’m free.” This fact obviously is of tremendous sig- 
nificance to him. Even lhoi»;,h he is in debt and has 
other difficulties, he seemed to have freedom to hold 
on to and appr,eia.:d it enough to think twice before 
gening into trouble. 

Mrs. Walker was asked to come into the living room 
at (hi? point and mention any of the things that were 
most oulsianding in her mind concerning what the proj- 
ect had done. She mentioned again the rent aid at a 
time when they were dcsj>eratc and the number of 
limes that Scott had l*,clpcd them financially. I asked her 
then if she noticed any change in Mr, Walker's altitude. 
(The atmosphere of the inlcrvicw was relaxed and Mr. 
\Salkcr was not at all cmbirrasscd to sit there and Vt 
her discuss him.) Mrs. Walker said, “He didn’t use to 
care. Now he wants to work. He wants to slay home 
with me and the children/’ 

Mr. Walker also mentioned in connection with his 
change of attitude that he realized now' he doesn’t have 
to have money to be happy, that he must have love, 
referring to the love of vvife and children. Kear the end 
of the discussion Nfrs. Walker mentioned another fea- 
ture that meant a lot to her. She said that Mr, Fulton 
wo'jld call her at home to check on how she was getting 
alon.^ whife Mr. Walker was still in prison. 

SUMMARY: Obviously the most important feature 
ill the rehabilitation of Mr. Walker was the counselor 
in his life at the stralegi. moment of leaving the prh un. 
The development of a rcfalion^hip with the counselor 
wfiilc in pri-on iv not to K' mir^imized. The major asset 
:^urrounding this iclationvhip was the freedom of the 
counselor to supply rx>ncy when rKcdcd without any 
regard to red tape rcstrktrons. Anoll^cr factor which 
seemed to be of equal of perhaps rriorc importarKc, was 
the perse n.^J fclationshrp between the counselor and the 
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client. Reflecting on all of the discussions we have had 
for the past ihrec years concerning innovative services, 
I rccogni2c that both of these features are not possible 
in the regular case lead. The money is not available 
when needed and the work load is so great that the 
average counselor cannot spend the kind of time that 



makes for the personal relationship described in this 
interview. 

Dr. Don Chandler 
Project Observer 

NOTE: Name and address were changed for obvious 
reasons, (W.S.F.) 
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APPENDIX B-2 



Report No. 2 
Final Observations 

This report is based oa an interview with Mr. Harold 
Duric, who lives at 123 Anywhere St.» N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. The interview took place at 4:30 P.M., Mon- 
day, February 17, 1969, at his home. Mr. Burk lives 
in a Negro section of small homes, presumably owned 
by the dwellers, situated on narrow streets, with no 
space for dri\cways between the houses. All cars are 
parked on the street. The houses are not well kept. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Burk work and basically reflect the 
value system of the neighborhood. They have a late- 
model Pontiac, a large color television, and a blue 
Princess telephone, all within the surroundings of a very 
djab house. 

Mr. Burk, a welder, had been off from work on the 
day of the interview because of a lack cf materials at 
the plant. He apparently had a steady job, not afTcclcd 
by weather. 

Another man was at the house when I arrived, along 
with Mrs. Burk. I was taken into the kitchen-dining 
room area and the interview was conducted around the 
dining table. Mrs. Burk was in and out of the area, put- 
ting away groceries, as they had just returred from 
shopping. 

Mr. Burk's response to an opening general question 
was. “I dvii't know what I would have did without this 
help,*' referring to the FOR support. WTten asked to 
elaborate what he meant by support, Mr. Burk referred 
first to the financial support given him, stating that he 
had nowhere to go and nothing to do when released 
from prison. He referred with disdain to the small sum 
that he received on release. He had been sick and had 
received help with medical expenses, clothes, and weld- 
ing equipment. In his mind all three items represented 
something he could not have obtained legitimately with- 
out the assistance of the FOR project. 

According to Nfr. Burk’s comments he was a first 
offender and did not seem to think of himself as a law- 
breaker, nor was he hostile toward society. After the 
inters icw was over, however, he talked for ten minutes 
about the raw deal he got in K'ing given a sentence for 
handling illicit liquors, maintaining that he was simply 
picked up by a friend and wa^ along when ihe friend 
was caught. He sccm:d to be bitter aK'ut this fa^t bijl 
ga\c no indication of wandng to fght s^x>ct\ or of 
hasing any indication toward law-breaking ag^’n. The 
cause of Mr. Burk*s arrest has not Ken checked nor 
were his statements questioned at the time of the infer- 
“^hey were simply accepted at face N aluc. 




After Mr. Burk’s comments about the financial help 
he mentioned the value of the group meetings conducted 
by the psychiatrist, D/. Askren. According to his state- 
ments, he had attended a number of these meetings in 
prison and after release as well. When asked to be more 
specific about what he had gotten from the meetings, he 
Was unable to given an answer. His response, after two 
or three attempts to probe further, was simply that so 
much happened he wouldn't know how to explain it. 
The one response made in answer to several related 
questions was that he had been helped to understand a 
number of things about himself that he had never known 
Kfore. His comments at this poinJ were reminiscent of 
the comments made by Mr. Walker in Report No. 1. 
Within the discussion of Dr. Askren’s contribution to 
him he staled, “That man sure made mo mad the first 
two or three sessions, but ihcn I discovered that he 
knew what he was doing and ihen 1 began to listen to 
what he was saying.'’ (Dr. Askren’s approach in therapy 
is very aggressive. Apparently this aggressive method of 
attack gels through to people who have bccii in prison.) 

Mr. Burk referred to Mr. Scott Fulton as a friend. 
During the discussion of Mr. Fulton's contributions, 
Mr. Burk's appreciation of him was expressed in a 
number of non-\crbal ways. He mentioned that on sev- 
eral occasions he would simply go by Scott’s office and 
visit with him. He slated that he had thought about go- 
ing by Scott’s office on the day of the inicrvlew. He 
specifically made reference to ihc fact that Scott Fulton 
“will take lime with you.” 

Mr, Burk w as asked if at any time during the project 
his needs were not met and he stated positively that he 
was helped every time he had asked. WTicn asked if he 
had any recommendations to make, he reaffirmed the 
fact that he had gotten cvcr>lhing he needed. 

Once when his wife was in the kitchen she was asked 
what she s.xw as the greatest asset of the whole expc»'i- 
cncc. She replied with some humor, but pointedly, that 
he now is interested in working, when in the past he 
was not. They joked with each olhci about this fact 
and he jokingly told her to “Get out of here," which 
she felt under no pressure to do. After she left the room 
NJr. Burk reaffirmed wh?r she had stated. He said that 
he doesn't have to wx>rk six days a week to make enough 
to live on. but if me job is there he goes ahead and 
works anyway. 

Mr. Burk had K'cn a truck dri\cr Kforc his impris- 
onment and even when he was sharing his bitterness 
aK^ut King arrested “unf<)irly ’ he rccogni/cd that he 
now has the Ksi job he has c\cr had and that he would 
not ha\c K'comc a welder had he not been imprisoned, 
lie had to admit that he had Kncfillcd from the whole 



experience. During this eonversalion he implied that he 
had some sense of pride in his svork now as compared 
to his previous work as a truck driver. No doubt this 
fact would in pr.rt aceount for his more stable work 
pattern, although a number of other factors probably 
contributed also. 

In the closing ten minutes of the conversation, after 
r had concluded the interview proper, Mr. Burk reaf- 
firmed that he didn't know what he would have done 



upon his release if it had not been for the assistance 
given him. He mentioned again the group work with 
Dr. Askren and as I was leaving the house, he said, 
‘ If you all ever get another group started let me know. 
I’d like to be in it.” 

Dr. Don Giandler 
Project Observer 

NOTE: Name and address were changed for obneus 
reasons. (W.S.F.) 
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APPENDIX C 



I. Introduction 

A. Background Information 

1. Alfhough i! had been discussed previously in 
general terms, this sub unit of the Atlanta Federal 
OfTenders Rehabilitation Project was a direct out- 
growth of conversations held during the annual 
FOR Program conference in Denver, Colorado in 
1967, involving Mr. Percy B. Bell, FOR Program 
National Director; Mrs. McrI>Ti Matthews, Na- 
tional Research Director; Mr. Lewis Schubert, 
who was then the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
fijinistration Regional Representative for Region 
4; Mr. W. A. Crump, Atlanta Project Director; and 
W. Scott FultOii, Atlanta Plan C Counselor The 
study was founded in recognition of the fact that 
the majorities of the inmate populations of most 
federal penal institutions arc not natives of the 
states in which these institutions are located and 
corisequcntly do not ordinarily ha\e local release 
destinations, and with the resultant concern that 
any such majority can not advisedly be ignored by 
a VR Agency proposing to continue a program of 
services in a Federal facility. 

2. Because of the involvement of the Georgia OlBcc 
of Rehabilil.nlion Services with the U, S. Peniten- 
tiary, AilaniJ, for many years (as described in the 
parent project report), Atlanta was considered a 
favorable site for a demonstration effoil directed 
toward developing a system of out-oLstafc re- 
ferrals. 

3. The Sub- Project was authorized on March I, I96K, 
and continued through the termination of the 
parent Atlanta Project on February 28, 1969. 

B. Purpose 

Focusing upon the needs of ih ? n</n-Gco gian inmates 
of the U. $. Penitentiary, Atlanta, the Sub-Projoct >^as 
designed to test th^ ad^ .'^ability and feasibility of in- 
augurating a system of making out-of-state referrals. 
Its success w.*s to be rreasured in two areas: (1) its 
cfTcciiscncss m cnhsting f\^silivc response to referrals 
from other slate agcrcics and (2) the amouiU of favor- 
able follovs*up data accumulated on services provided 
by such VR agencies operating under their owit stale 
O arjd policies. 

ERIC 
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II. Methodology 

A. Counselor 

The PL.n C Counselor was assigned to the Sub-Projccl 
o"i a part-time, or additional assignment, basis. The 
ca^elcaJ was essentially handled in a fashion similar 
to general VR caseloads, and the usual FOR research 
data was not collected and submitted to National 
Headquarters. For a description of the general setting 
and comparative details with the parent project, 
please refer to the complimentary sections in the 
Project Report, 

B. Proposed Operating Design 

t. Timetable 

Case services should actually begin February I, 
1 968. The Sub-Frojccl should terminate February 
28, 1 969. This period covers a span of thirteen 
months, August 1 968 being the seventh or mid- 
Month, (please see the section below cniitlH Re- 
lease Period). Allowance is thereby made, give or 
lake a mi^nih, for six rronths .,ork with the client 
by Sub-Project staff while he is still iticarccrated, 
during which lime d is hoped that referral will be 
effected, and for six months of service by the 
receiving state agency and the accumulation of 
follow-up data. 

Case findings and evaluation sh'^uld begin as soon 
as the Sub- Project Is approved, ft should be noted 
that this will take a considerable amount of time, 
particularly since one hundred psychological evalu- 
ations will be involved. Hopefully this **tooling-up” 
period will be completed by February 1, 1968, at 
which point it is anticipated that the referral sys- 
tem will be inaugurated to be followed by the im- 
plementation of case services. 

2. Caseload 

Because of the limitations of time and staff, it is 
believed that we should confine the experiment to 
working with an even 100 referral clients. 

3. Release Period 

It is suggested that we work with clients whose 
minimum expiration of sentence dales fall duri.ig 
the months of July, August and September 1968. 
This would prov.Jc an (iai list of approximately 
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200 inmates from which to select 100 clients for 
adoption by the Sub-Projcct. In the '^venl that we 
arc unable to hnd 100 cases from amorg the rc- 
fclcasccs of this period (although obtaining that 
number should be no problem), then we could 
expand the release period from each end, i.e . bring 
it forward to June 15, 1968, and extend it to Sep- 
tember 15. 1968, etc., until the goal of 100 cases 
is reached. 

4. Selection al the Screening Mvel 

Prior to interview, insliiutionai records will be 
reviewed. All inmates whose release dales fall 
v.ilhin the period prescribed above will be fa\or- 
ably considered for service except those who: 

1. Will be under sixteen or over fifty-five years of 
age on February I, 1968. 

2. Arc alicris subject to deportation. 

3. Have inordinate records of felony coiivictions. 

4. Have been convicted of unsavory offenses such 
cs repeated cririiss of violence or child moles- 
tation. 

5- Arc totally disabled toward crnploymcnt. 

6. }lavc any background factors whatsoever that 
would eliminate reasonable prospect of success- 
ful rc'crral. 

5. Acccptuncc al the Intcnlcw Level 

Having been favorabW considered according to the 
criteria outlined in ihc prccecJing paragraph, a 
prospective client will be interviewed to determine 
whether or not he is interested in the possibility of 
receiving Sub-Project services. If he docs express 
such an interest, as well as a vvillirgncss to undergo 
the necessary diagnostics, he will be entered into a 
program of evaluation to determine his eligibility. 

6. Determlnalion of Lligibllii) 

A% per Mr. Bell’s sugeevlion. Alternative pre- 
viously hsted in ihc June 20 memo on Initial Pro- 
posal' under the section entitled tiigibilily, is 
offered as the basic criterion for determining 
cligibiliiy. This refers to “Behavioral Disorders*’ 
and the methods for establishing this disability as 
ojili^cd in Sections 5 18.06 of the Georgia Stale 
Manual of Pobcics. This is believed have the 
most dc'irablc set of criteria I'ccausc of the follow- 
ing reasons: (I) unliVc the general LOR pc>sit’on. 
this approach would provide a diagnostic bavis to 
other slates for accepting clients, and (2) it is felt 
that this vill become the most univ^'fsal basis fc? 
accepting the ctTcndcr client of tbs near future. In 
maXmg determi nations, purchased diagnostics will 
be required as well as the prison team approach. 



7. ^?aseload Management 

Kot during the screening process, but after the 
iniiiol in.'crvicvv. clients inic rested i."' receiving serv- 
ices vvili be placed on the caseload in Status 00. 
Since :'.uch clients will in effect be applicants for 
ss'rviccs, eases will then move ro Status 02. Upon 
completion of diagnostics and the establishment of 
a behavioral disorder or other identifiable mental 
or psysical disability, and if in addition an expres- 
sion of acceptance is received from the home 
agency, a ease will be accepted in Status 10. Al- 
though tentative rehabilitation plans will hopefully 
be developed in conjunction with receiving slate 
agencies, it 's suggested mat no formal plans be 
written by the Sub-Project counselor, this preroga- 
tive being left to the home agency, and that all 
services rendered prior to release from prison be 
provided under Code “A", When a client is re- 
leased and returns home, the ease will be “trans- 
ferred'* and dosed in Status 30, This procedure 
would avoid closing a nuni’ocr of cases in Status 
28. and it would also avoid the use of Status 08 
except, of course, in those cases wherein referral 
is refured by the home state agency. The accumu- 
lation of follow-up data will begin after closure 
and continue until the Sub-Project ends 

8. Service Plan 

As per Mr. Bell's suggestion. Alternative #3 as 
listed on Page 3 of the memo on “Initial Pro- 
posals'* is offered as the most acceptable plan. This 
plan calls for the prov ision of purchased diagnos- 
tics as pari of the in lial referral, which will also 
contain a proposal for providing further purchased 
services js indicated if the receiving agency will 
respond with a ccmmilmcni of eventual client ac- 
ccp'.anct. If. however, the referral is denied, no 
farther service will be provided and the case v*iil 
be closed in Status 08. 

9. Indicated Sc*^vlcts 

In addition to diagnostics, the following are C)pcs 
of purchased services that might be provided to 
referral clients while still in corjfinemeni: 

1. Group Psychotherapy 

2. Prosthetic Appliances (when not provided by 
the Bureau of Prisons) 

3. Correspondence Courses 

4. Training Materials and TcvtKx'*Xs 

5. Hearing Aids (Ihc-c art not furnishc-l by the 
Bureau of Pri^ono 

10. Subsequent to initial interview but prior to the 
compictfon of diagnostics. 3 may be closed, 
and a suhMitvjtion considered, for reasons such as 
(he following: (1) ma'crial change in length of 
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sentence, (2) change in client attitude toward 
recci\ing sor\iccs, (3) death, or (4) any develop- 
ment that might ehminatc reasonable piospect of 
successful referral. However, once diagnostics are 
completed ai.J eligibility is established, no substi- 
tution will be made (c\en though the referral might 
categorically be refused by the hc*ne stale agency) 
and any further case developments will be made a 
part vif the research study. When clipbility is 
established in 100 cases, no further clicpi selection 
will be atlemp.ed. 

I i . Referral 

As soon as case evaluation is completed and 
eligibility is established, an initial referral teller will 
be sent to the home slate agency, usually addressed 
to the appropriate district supers isor. The general 
approach outiined below will be lollovvcd. 

12. General Approach 

Although national interest in rchabiliiaiing public 
offenders has greatly advanced in reccrl years, it 
has nevertheless been our experiences in serving 
the general caseload a! the Atlanta Penitcitiary that 
resistive atti;«;Jis toward handling cx-coinicis will 
occasionally be encountered from stale agencies 
and or their counselors. It is therefore suggested 
that a basic plan be adopted for attempting to 
generate interest early in clients on the part of 
home stale agencies without asking for any specific 
service at the time and then keeping this interest 
alive by providing periodic information such as 
training progress reports, efforts toward sclf-im- 
provemem, and development of attitudes toward 
rc-socialiration rather than simply making referrals 
at or near the point of discharge. Hopefully, home 
state counselors will thereby respond with a will- 
ingness to share in the rehabilitation process even 
whife a client remains confined, if to no greater 
extent than suggesting the suitability of vvKalional 
preferences and objectives to local laboi market 
conditions. Kven limited participation should 
develop more amenable altitudes toward accept- 
ance as pi>tcnlia) clients advance through the coun- 
seling prcK'Css and approach release from prison. 

13. Research Instruments 

Berause of the time factor, it is suggested that the 
existing fOR devices, dcsignd to measure alti- 
tudinal cb.'^nge. social adjuvtmcnl and job stability, 
^hs'uld net be administered. It also believed that 
to request receiving state agencies to administer 
and complete these forms might be reductive to 
case acceptance response and would therefore dis- 
tort a basic measurement of the study. However, 
devices should K de sloped for recording the 




1. Number of cases screened. 

2. Nuiroer of cases accepted at the screening 
Icvei. 

3. Number of cases rejected at the screening level. 

4. Reasons for rejection. 

5. Number of cases accepted at the interview level 
and placed on the caseload. 

6. Number of disinterested clients not placed on 
the caseload 

7. Number of substitutions. 

8. Reasons for substitutions. 

9. Number of cas?s determined ineligible by diag- 
nostics. 

10. Reasons for ineligibility. 

11. Number of cases determined non-fcasiblc by 
diagnostics. 

12. Reasons for nonTcasibiliiy. 

13. Number of cases accepted by receiving slate 
agencies. 

14. Number of cases refused b>- home stale agencies. 

15. Reasons for refusal. 

16. Receiving state agency ease disposition. 

a. Closure status 

b. Other status at icrminalion of Sub-Project. 

14. Other Data 

It is assumed . ‘a; case hislor:es and other pertinent 
VR forms will be submitted to Program Head- 
quarters in Seattle in accordance with procedures 
of the par,rnl FOR Program. 

15. Success Measurement 

Basically, the success of the Sub-Project will be 
measured by two factors; (1) the percentage of 
referrals accepted by the receiving state agencies 
and (2) the percentage of favorable case disposi- 
tions following services rendered by the receiving 
state agencies 

C. Actual Operating Design 

1 . Tlmctkble 

Since the project was not authorised until March 1, 
1968, case scrcenirg and evaluation d’d not begin 
in the Fall of 1967. av ha« been originoMy antici- 
pated In view of the time consumed in case screen- 
ing. interviewing and evaluation, cases services 
during incarceration had to be virtually dimioated 
and referrals were made on the less attractive bosis 
of evaluation alone. 

2. Caseload 

Although the Sub-Project was originally designed 
to involve 100 clients, shortly after its inception 
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reality factors dictated au aniicipaled reduct'on to 
50 referrals; ultimately time permitted the adoption 
of only 26 cases. 

Release 

Whenever possible the proposed release period was 
limited to the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1968 

4. Selection at (he Screening Level 

Selection at the screening level was accomplished 
as originally proposed fpleasc sec the preceding 
section entitled Proposed Operating Design). 

5. Acceptance at the Intcrue« Le^el 
Acceptance at the interview’ level was accomplished 
as originally proposed. 

6. Dclcrmi nation of Kligibility 

Determination of eligibility was accomplished as 
originally proposed. 

7. Caseload Management 

Caseload management was accomplished as origin- 
ally proposed. 

8. Service Plan 

As previously noted, due to the limited lime factor, 
ease services themselves were virtually eliminated 
and referrals were made oti the basis of evaluation 
alone. 

9. Substitutions 

There were no substitutions on the caseload sub- 
sequent to initial interview’. 

10. Referral 

Referral procedures were accomplished as origin- 
all) proposed. 

11. Gei'cral Approach 

The general approach originally proposed was 
abanJoned due to the time factor. 

12. Research Instruments 

Data recording forrru were dcvcloj'hrd as oricin.ilh 
proposed. 

ill. Results 

A. CONCLUSIONS 

1. While it was originally hoped that all cases wv'uld 
have K'er. evaluated by March I, 1968. permitting 
the launching of ease services at that point, it was 
impos ible to secure au^h'ri^alion for the Sub- 
project cnlT) that date, and thus the initial process 
of case screening did not begin until then. 

2. The proposal operating design called for work with 

o 




selected releasees of July, August, and Seplembc 
1968, from the U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, but the 
release lists for these months did not yield any- 
where near the number of arlicipaied potential 
clients primarily because (a) the total number of 
dischargees fell bclcw expectation and (b) the 
number of dischargees under detainer was much 
high'r than originally estimated. 

3. In view of the time consumed in case screening, 
interviewing and evaluation, case services during 
incarceration had to be virtually eliminated and 
referrals were made on the less attractive basis of 
evaluation alone (Please refer to the ‘Troposed 
Operaut'g Design’' in the Sub-Project Report, 
Appcnoix \ of she Project Report). 

4. Since (he Plan C Counselor was responsible for 
the conduct of the Sub-Project on a part-time or 
additional assignment basis, intense concentration 
on the development of clicni-counsclor relation- 
ships was not rcalii'cd. Again because of the time 
factor, referred clients were released after only 
three or four diagnostic interviews and for (he most 
part departed unconvinced that vocational reha- 
bilitation services had anything substantive to offer 
them. 

5. Consequently a number of them made no effort (o 
follow through with the interviews arranged for 
them vsith the receiving home state agencies. 

6. Although almost all of the receiving stales 
responded with interest to the referrals made prior 
to cbcnl release, and although most of these 
agencies apparently made sincere contact efforts 
even if the releasees referred to them did not, a 
numixr of eases had to be dropped either due to 
inability to \c<^\c or client failure in follow-up, 

7. Since most stale VR agencies are not budgeted 
suflPcicml) to serve all of their own disabled citi- 
renry, and since no production reward system has 
as yet been devised for making out-of-state re- 
ferrals, it is aMicipated that difficulty will be en- 
countered in sparking the interest of potential host 
agencies toward aefopting a program similar to the 
outline in this sub-project, even (hough residency 
is no longer a legal criterion for ebgibility. 

8 The Sub- Project was originally designed to involve 
100 clients shortly after its inception reality factors 
(Tctatcd an anticipated reduction to 50 referrals; 
ultimately time ^vrmiilcd the acceptance of only 
.76 caHv. 

9. i35 ca«cs were screened and .^2 eases were delcf- 
-nined acceptable at the screening level. 

10. 83 caves were rejected at the screening level, 14 
being ovcrafc for emplovmcnt in acot'rdaoce with 
the criterion eviabhshed by the parent FOR Pfo- 
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gram, 4 due lo lack of U. S. citizenship, 2J due to 
Georgia release destinations (thus negating out-of- 
state referrals) and 38 due to detainers, 

11, Of the 83, only 6 were rejected at the screening 
lescl due to excessive criminal records or convic- 
tion of crimes believed to be too unattractive in 
nature to permit realistic aniiclpatioa of success- 
ful referral, 

12, 42 of the clients found acceptable at the screening 
Icsel were interviewed and 10 were not due to 
unexpected early release dates (parole or extra 
good lime granted, 

13. Of the 42 interviewed, 26 said that they were 
interested in receiving referral services and 16 
said that they were not. The 26 who expressed 
interest were placed on the caseload, 

14. Of the 26 who initially expressed interest, 5 ulti- 
mately dropped out because they decided on 
second thought that they were unwilling to under- 
go psychological evaluation, 

15. An additional 2 did not receive projective testing 
due lo unexpected early release. Referrals were 
nevertheless made in Ihcoc eases withuuf compre- 
hensive evaluation. 

16, Of those who did not complete psychological 
evaluation, all 19 were found to be eligible under 
normal \'R criteria at least on the basis of be- 
havioral disorder, and none were considered non- 
fea^iblc. 

17- 21 out-of-slate referrals were aciuslly made. The 
following items pertain to information gathered 
from the receiving slate agencies. 

IS. 18 slates accepted referral prior to release, at 
least lo the extent of expressing willingness to 
consider |vrsonal application from the clients 
referred. 

19. The rc^fx^n^c of 2 states was indistinct and it was 
not possible to a^^css interest. 

20. Only I state responded lo referral prior to release 
•n the negative. 

21. The following items pertain to follow-up data 
gathered from the receiving state agencies. 



22. I client was closed rehabilitated (in VR status 
26). 

23. 5 clients were in active; status at the close of the 
Sub-Project, 

24. 2 clients were still in referred status at the close 
of the Project. 

25. I active client was closed in other than Status 26. 

26. 12 clients wctc not placed on caseloads, primarily 
due to lack of contact. 

IV. Implications for Change 

Since residency is no longer an eligibility criterion, 
services lo out-of-state clients is legal; however, it Is 
believed that if such an activity is ever to be made 
attractive to state agencies, then 100 pcivent federal 
funding will have lo be instituted, and some new pro- 
duction reward system, pc»^haps similar to that em- 
plojed by Disability Oeicrmlnation Units, will have to 
be developed. 

V. Summary 

The success of the Sub-Project was to be measured in 
Ivvo areas: (1) its cfTcctivcness in enlisting positive 
respond' lo referrals from other state agencies and (2) 
the amount of favorable folio v-up data accumulated 
on services provided by such agencies operating under 
(heir own Mate concepts and policies. Given a limited 
nui jber of clients involved, the Sub- Project was quite 
successful in the first of these measurement areas, 
sii.ee almost all of the receiving slates responded in 
positive fashions, at least to the extent of reflecting 
interest in vvorking with the referrals. However, failure 
was basically experienced in the second area for a 
variety of reasons not believed to be attributable to the 
receiving agencies. \cl. in substance, our most salient 
finding was that there was ample indication throughout 
the Sub-Project il;al a similar study should be at- 
tempted once again, but on a more elaborate basis. 
Note; With the completion of this report, all activiles 
of the Sub-Pr»'>jccl iciminatcd in conjunction with the 
conclusion of the parent Atlanta FOR Project. 
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